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PIONEER  PRINTING  IN  GEORGIA 
By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 

Georgia  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen  parent  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  to  be  organized,  and  it  was  also  the  most 
remote  from  the  principal  centers  of  colonial  life,  both 
political  and  economic.  It  was  created  as  a  buffer  to 
protect  South  Carolina  from  the  Spanish  in  Florida  and 
from  the  French  in  Louisiana,  which  then  included 
what  are  now  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Under  a 
charter  granted  in  1732  to  the  Trustees  for  Establish¬ 
ing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  Savannah  was 
first  settled  in  1733,  under  the  supervision  of  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe,  on  a  site  about  eighteen  miles 
inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  At  that 
time,  the  more  northerly  centers,  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  had  behind  them  a 
century  or  more  of  history. 

The  charter  of  the  trustees  expired  in  1753,  and 
Georgia  became  a  royal  province.  Its  first  general 
assembly  convened  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1755, 
under  John  Reynolds,  the  first  royal  governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  It  had  become  by  that  time  the  settled  practice  in 
the  other  provinces  to  have  their  acta  of  assembly 
printed,  for  the  better  information  of  the  provincial 
officers,  if  not  of  the  people.  But  Georgia  then  had  no 
printing  establishment,  and  the  nearest  one  to  which 
the  laws  might  have  been  sent  for  printing  was  that  of 
Peter  Timothy,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
Georgia  authorities,  however,  must  have  preferred  to 
leave  their  enactments  in  written  form,  for  no  effort 
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in  the  direction  of  procuring  the  services  of  a  printer 
were  made  for  a  number  of  years.* 

The  earliest  official  reference  to  printing  in  Georgia 
is  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  under  the  date  of  Wednesday,  February  3, 
1762,  as  follows: 

“Motion  being  made  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  what  will  be  the  amount  of  the  Cost  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  the  several  laws  Proclamations  &c  necessary 
to  inform  the  several  officers  and  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  of  the  Duties  required  therein.  Ordered  that 
Mr  Wood  Mr  Ewen  Mr  Baillie  and  Mr  Maxwell  be  that 
Committee.’’* 

The  following  day,  “Mr  Wood  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  what  wou’d  be  the  Cost  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  the  several  Laws  Proclamations  &c  necessary 
to  inform  the  several  officers  and  other  whom  it  may 
concern  of  the  Duties  required  therein,  reported  they 
had  made  Inquiry  accordingly,  and  that  he  was  direc¬ 
ted  to  report  what  they  had  learnt,  to  the  House  when 
the  House  wou’d  be  pleased  to  receive  the  same;  and 
he  read  the  Report  in  his  place  and  afterward  delivered 
it  in  at  the  Table  where  the  same  was  again  read  by  the 
Clerk.’’ 

The  report,  which  unfortunately  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  colonial  records  as  published,  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  which  reported  the 
following  resolutions: 

“Resolved  that  it  is  the  Opinion  of  your  Committee 
that  a  Salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  Annum  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  five  years  for  printing  and  publishing  the 

1.  Charles  Evans,  in  his  American  BibUooraphy,  Vol.  S,  Nos.  7672,  8605,  and 
8863,  lists  in  brackets  the  titles  of  three  issues  of  the  votes  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  general  assemblies  of  Georgia,  with  the  bracketed  im¬ 
prints  “Charleston:  Printed  by  Peter  Timothy  7“  and  the  dates  1766,  1760, 
and  1761.  Under  No.  9677  he  similarly  lists  the  votes  of  the  fourth 
general  assembly  as  printed  by  James  Johnston,  Savannah,  1764.  Other 
than  these  conjectures  by  Evans,  I  have  found  not  the  slightest  suggestion 
anywhere  that  official  printing  for  Georgia  was  done  at  Charleston  before 
the  establishment  of  the  press  at  Savannah. 

2.  “Journal  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  January  7,  1765,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1762,“  in  Colonial  Records  o1  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1907), 
XIII,  669. 
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Laws  of  this  Province  and  such  other  Services  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  think  proper. 

“Resolved  that  this  House  doth  agree  with  their 
Committee  to  the  said  Resolution. 

“Ordered  that  Mr  Ottolenghe  Mr  Mckeithen  and 
Mr  Read  be  a  Committee  to  prepare  and  bring  in  [a 
bill]  agreeably  to  the  said  Resolutions. 

“Motion  was  made  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  of  ways  and  means  for  raising  a  Sailary  of 
one  hundred  Pounds  Sterling  per  Annum  for  a  Printer. 

“Ordered  that  Mr  Ottolenghe  Mr  Read  and  Mr 
Mckeithen  be  that  Committee.” 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly  had  in  mind  the  services  of 
a  printer  right  at  hand  and  were  not  considering  the 
“amount  of  the  Cost”  of  having  the  Georgia  laws 
printed  at  Charleston  or  elsewhere.  In  fact,  a  printer 
must  have  been  at  hand  in  Savannah  when  Mr.  Wood’s 
committee  made  its  inquiry  and  reported  the  very  next 
day,  and  when  the  house  acted  on  its  resolutions. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  Ottolenghe’s  committee  was  to 
bring  in  “agreeably  to  the  said  Resolutions”  received 
the  assent  of  the  governor  on  March  4,  1762,  just  four 
weeks  after  the  need  for  a  printer  was  first  suggested. 
The  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  some  of  its  provisions, 
are  of  interest  as  showing  the  place  assigned  to  print¬ 
ing  in  the  plan  of  Georgia’s  government.  The  act, 
which  itself  was  not  printed  until  1764,  begins: 

“Whereas  sundry  wholesome  and  necessary  laws 
have  been  from  time  to  time  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  province,  and  for  want  of  proper 
means  and  easy  methods  to  make  them  known  to  such 
as  they  immediately  concern,  few  of  them  have  hither¬ 
to  been  duly  put  in  execution,  and  thereby  frustrated 
the  true  end  and  real  intention  for  which  they  were 
framed  and  enacted;  and  because  it  is  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  quickest  and  least  burthensom 
method  in  publishing  the  laws  of  this  province,  is  by 
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printing  them,  We  therefore  humbly  pray  your  most 
sacred  majesty,  that  it  may  be  enacted.  And  be  it 
Enacted,  by  his  Excellency  James  Wright,  Esquire, 
Captain-General  and  Governor  in  chief  in  and  over  the 
province  of  Georgia,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Honourable  Council  and  Commons  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  said  province,  in  general  assembly  met,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  or  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
all  laws  in  this  province,  then  in  force,  or  that  shall 
hereafter  be  in  force,  shall  be  made  publick  by  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  them  as  herein  after  directed.  And 
forasmuch,  as  no  printing  press  has  yet  been  set  up  in 
this  province,  and  hitherto  all  the  publick  transactions 
thereof  have  been  published  by  hand-writing,  which 
has  proved  not  only  tedious  and  highly  expensive,  but 
also  in  most  cases  ineffectual :  And  whereas  James  John¬ 
ston,  lately  arrived  in  this  province  from  Great-Britain, 
recommended  as  a  person  regularly  bred  to  and  well 
skilled  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  printing,  hath  offered 
to  set  up  a  printing  press  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  if 
some  encouragement  and  assistance  were  given  to  him 
by  the  publick,  to  defray  part  of  the  heavy  charges 
and  expenses  attending  the  procuring  materials  and 
other  necessaries  for  setting  up  the  same. 

“11.  Be  it  therefore  Enacted,  by  the  authority  afore¬ 
said.  That  the  said  James  Johnston  shall,  and  is  here¬ 
by  allowed  and  granted  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
the  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  Sterling,  during 
the  full  term  of  four  years,  commencing  from  the  time 
he  shall  be  in  readiness  to  comply  with  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  of  him  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  Provided  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  same  be  com¬ 
plied  with  within  two  years  from  the  passing  of  this 
act.” 

The  act  goes  on  to  prescribe  that  the  stipulated 
salary  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  “herein  after-named 
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commissioners”  to  the  effect  that  the  required  service 
has  been  performed.  The  act  further  provides  that  the 
amount  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  tax. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  salary  thus  award¬ 
ed  him  for  the  term  of  four  years,  Johnston  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns  were  obligated  by  the  act  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  public  printer;  to  “print,  or  cause 
to  be  printed,  all  the  laws  of  this  province,  with  mar¬ 
ginal  references  to  every  clause  of  the  said  laws,  which 
shall  then  be  in  force,  or  shall  hereafter  be  enacted 
and  become  in  force  during  the  aforesaid  term  of  four 
years,  upon  proper  paper  and  with  type  fit  for  such 
purpose.”  Also,  to  “print  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  the  said  laws  to  be  distributed  agreeable  to  the 
following  directions,  that  is  to  say,  a  copy  for  the  use 
of  the  Governor  or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time 
being,  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  upper  house  of 
assembly,  and  a  set  to  each  member  thereof,  a  set  for 
the  use  of  the  commons  house  of  assembly,  and  a  set 
to  each  member  of  the  said  commons  house,”  and  so 
on,  providing  sets  of  the  laws  for  all  officials  with  legis¬ 
lative,  executive,  or  judicial  functions.  Johnston  was 
finally  required  to  “print  all  proclamations,  both  singly 
and  in  the  publick  news  papers  of  this  province,  and 
all  other  publick  business  that  shall  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  published  by  order  of  the  Governor  or  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  for  the  time  being,  or  by  order  of 
either  of  the  houses  of  the  general  assembly.” 

By  way  of  additional  encouragement  to  the  printer, 
the  act  gave  to  Johnston  a  monopoly  of  selling  copies 
of  the  acts  to  others  than  the  provincial  officers:  “In 
order  to  give  to  the  said  printer  all  possible  encourage¬ 
ment  to  undertake  and  prosecute  so  laudable  and 
beneficial  a  design  of  setting  up  a  printing  press  as 
aforesaid.  Be  it  Enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  said  James  Johnston,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
shall,  is,  and  are  hereby  invested  with  the  sole  right 
of  selling  all  printed  laws,  for  his  sole  use  and  profit, 
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-  after  his  having  delivered  the  several  copies  of  such 
laws  as  are  herein  before  directed,  or  shall  be  further 
directed  by  the  herein  after  appointed  commission¬ 
ers.  . . 

The  commissioners,  nine  in  number,  of  which  four 
were  to  constitute  a  quorum,  are  appointed  by  name 
in  the  act*  and  are  “authorized  and  impowered  to 
revise,  correct,  and  cause  to  be  printed  and  published 
all  and  every  such  laws  as  they  in  their  judgment  shall 
think  necessary  and  fit  to  be  published  and  distributed 
as  herein  before  directed.”  The  commissioners  are  also 
required,  if  the  printer  shall  have  complied  with  the 
directions  of  the  act,  to  furnish  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  without  which  certificate,  according  to  the  con¬ 
cluding  clause  of  the  act,  the  printer  “  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  sum  to  him  .  .  .  granted  by  this  act.” 

The  man  appointed  by  this  act  to  the  duties  and ' 
emoluments  of  the  office  of  public  printer  evidently 
had  not  come  to  America  with  the  expectation  of  fol¬ 
lowing  his  trade.  It  seems  obvious,  from  the  provision 
of  the  printing  act  that  its  requirements  must  be  met 
within  two  years,  that  he  had  no  printing  equipment 
with  which  to  begin  work  and  that  time  was  therefore 
allowed  him  to  procure  the  materials  for  setting  up  a 
printing  shop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  little  over 
a  year  before  James  Johnston  began  to  print  at  Savan¬ 
nah.  On  April  7,  1763,  there  appeared  the  first  issue 
of  his  newspaper,  the  Georgia  Gazette,  and  on  the  same 
date  Governor  James  Wright  assented  to  an  appropri¬ 
ation  act  which  included  an  allowance  to  the  printer  of 
50  pounds,  “his  salary  in  part.”*  From  that  date  on- 

8.  They  were:  James  Habersham,  Noble  Jones,  William  Clifton,  Grey 
Elliott,  Lewis  Johnson,  Joseph  Ottolengrhe,  James  Read,  John  Graham, 
and  William  Ewen.  In  addition  to  whatever  renown  is  theirs  for  other 
contributions  to  the  public  life  of  colonial  Georgia,  these  men  deserve  at 
least  passing  notice  for  their  part  in  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
their  community. 

4.  Johnston  was  next  paid  by  the  appropriation  act  of  February  29,  1764, 
allowing  him  S160  from  September,  1768,  to  April,  1766.  By  the  appropriation 
act  of  March  6,  1766,  he  received  SlOO  more.  By  the  revenue  act  of  March 
26,  1767,  an  appropriation  was  made  “To  the  printer,  the  salary,  fifty  pounds.” 
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ward,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  Johnston’s  activities 
as  a  printer.  The  Georgia  Gazette  continued  to  appear 
regularly,  with  but  one  interruption,®  for  thirteen  years. 

James  Johnston  was  bom  in  the  year  1738,  prob¬ 
ably  in  Scotland,  the  fourth  child  of  James  Johnston, 
surgeon  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  Jean  Nisbet,  of 
Dumfries.®  No  record  has  been  found  of  the  date  of  his 
coming  to  America  other  than  the  statement  in  the 
printing  act  of  March  4,  1762,  that  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment  he  was  “lately  arrived”  from  Great  Britian. 
Nor  is  it  known  where  and  with  whom  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  and  learned  his  trade.  But  the  sur¬ 
viving  specimens  of  his  first  printing  in  Georgia,  done 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  show  that  he  was  a  careful 
and  sound,  though  not  a  brilliant  craftsman. 

Other  members  of  the  Johnston  family  also  came 
to  America,  either  with  the  young  printer  or  later. 
His  father  and  mother  both  died  at  Savannah  and  were 
buried  in  the  Colonial  Cemetery  there.  The  colonial 
records  of  Georgia  show  many  persons  of  the  name  of 
Johnston  as  residents  of  Savannah  and  vicinity,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  may  have 
been  relatives  of  the  printer. 

When  Johnston  began  work  at  Savannah,  the  town 
was  a  compact  little  settlement  of  several  hundred 
houses.  A  map  of  the  town  made  in  1760  by  William 
De  Brahm,  well-known  surveyor  and  cartographer  of 
the  time,  shows  that  it  covered  an  area  of  2,115  feet  by 
1,425  feet,  the  larger  dimension  lying  east  and  west. 
The  total  white  population  of  all  of  Georgia  was  prob¬ 
ably  about  6,000,  with  about  3,500  negro  slaves.  The 
white  population  was  far  from  homogeneous,  because 
of  the  methods  of  selection  of  the  emigrants  to  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  colony.  From  England  there  were  prisoners 

5.  From  Novembor  21,  1766,  to  May  21,  1766,  beeauM  of  the  duty  on 
newapapera  of  one  penny  a  aheet  impoeed  by  the  Stamp  Act  of  1766.  The 
laat  known  iaaue  of  the  Gazette  ia  that  of  February  7,  1776. 

6.  For  much  information  about  the  peraonal  record  of  Jamea  Johnaton.  I 
am  under  oblisation  to  Mr.  Jamea  Houatoun  Johnaton,  of  Atlanta,  GeorKia, 
who  ia  a  collateral  deacendent  of  the  pioneer  printer'a  family. 
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for  debt,  of  otherwise  good  reputation,  and  members 
of  good  families  in  destitute  circumstances.  Also  from 
Great  Britain  came  a  considerable  group  of  Scotch 
Highlanders.  From  the  continent  of  Europe  came  Ger¬ 
man  exiles  from  religious  persecution,  Salzburgers, 
Moravians,  Jews  from  Portugal,  Swiss,  Vaudois,  Pied¬ 
montese,  and  Italians.  In  the  undeveloped  back  coun¬ 
try  of  the  province  were  several  nations  of  Indians — 
Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and 
Catawbas. 

The  first  few  years  of  Johnston’s  career  as  a  printer 
were  uneventful  enough.  His  Gazette  was  a  more  or  less 
typical  colonial  newspaper,  with  its  news  items  and  oc¬ 
casional  statements  or  announcements  by  the  publisher 
kept  quite  conservatively  within  permitted  limits.  As 
required  by  law,  the  Gazette  quite  often  published  pro¬ 
clamations  by  the  governor,  or  other  official  announce¬ 
ments,  which  apparently  were  made  known  to  the 
public  in  no  other  way. 

At  the  start,  the  Gazette  was  printed  on  a  page 
about  71/4  by  lll^  inches,  the  type  matter,  in  two 
columns,  covering  an  area  of  about  6i/i  x  10^2  inches. 
With  the  issue  of  May  21,  1766,  the  size  was  enlarged  to 
a  page  of  about  9i/4  x  141/4  inches,  with  the  two 
columns  of  type  covering  7%  by  123/4  inches.  The 
imprint  in  its  full  form  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
page,  in  full  page  width,  and  read  “Savannah:  Printed 
by  James  Johnston,  at  the  Printing-Office  in  Brough- 
ton-Street,  where  Advertisements,  Letters  of  Intelli¬ 
gence,  and  Subscriptions  for  this  Paper,  are  taken  in.” 
Sometimes  the  imprint  was  shortened  to  “Savannah: 
Printed  by  James  Johnston,”  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
column,  and  not  infrequently  the  imprint  was  omitted 
altogether.  Usually  the  Gazette  consisted  of  but  four 
pages.  Occasionally  there  was  one  of  six  pages,  and 
rarely  an  eight-page  issue.  From  April  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1763,  the  publisher  advertised  regularly  for  an 
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apprentice,  and  then  for  hve  months  longer  sought  for 
a  journeyman  printer  as  well  as  an  apprentice.  It 
would  seem  that  assistance  of  some  kind  was  forth¬ 
coming,  or  else  Johnston  reconciled  himself  to  doing 
the  work  alone,  as  no  more  such  appeals  appeared  for 
four  years.  But  from  1767  until  1770  there  were  oft- 
repeated  calls  for  an  apprentice  to  the  printing 
business. 

In  addition  to  selling  the  various  acts  of  the  general 
assembly,  which  were  announced  in  the  Gazette  pre¬ 
sumably  immediately  after  their  printing,  Johnston 
carried  a  considerable  stocks  of  books  for  sale.  The 
first  two  issues  of  the  paper  advertised  as  “To  be  sold, 
by  James  Johnston,  at  the  Printing-Office  in  Broughton- 
Street”  a  stock  which  the  printer  must  have  laid  in  at 
about  the  time  that  he  procured  his  printing  plant.  In¬ 
cluded  were  works  by  Swift,  Defoe,  Rollins,  Hume, 
Addison,  Congreve,  Bacon,  Dryden,  Shakespeare,  But¬ 
ler,  Locke,  Pope,  Young,  Pascal,  Moliere,  and  Voltaire, 
and  for  the  classic  authors,  Cato,  Seneca,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Josephus,  and  i®sop’s  Fables.  There  was 
also  a  large  assortment  of  religious  books — Bibles,  ser¬ 
mons,  devotional  exercises,  and  “catechisms  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts.”  Later  in  the  year  another  list  added  Field¬ 
ing,  Bunyan,  and  Johnson’s  English  Dictionary,  and  in 
the  classics,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Caesar, 
Horace,  and  even  Barclay’s  Greek  Grammar.  If  the 
people  of  Georgia  did  not  have  in  their  homes  the 
means  of  intellectual  culture,  it  was  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  James  Johnston. 

The  printing  office  also  sold  “stationary”  including 
black  and  red  ink  powder,  tin  pens,  brass  fountain 
pens,  black  and  red  pencils.  There  were  also  sea  charts 
of  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  pocket-books 
and  letter-cases,  quills,  sealing-wax,  and  “waffers.” 
And  for  the  convenience  of  local  business  and  trade, 
the  printer  produced  and  sold  blank  bonds,  bills  of 
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/m  npiTHt^/bit^haitGEOKCn  IILAf&k 


C’‘.'W3g>'.’'-sa 


rSaCCCCQI<0O3m53S3325^. 


A  N  A  C  T 

3tf  prevent  Jfealingpf  Herfes  and  neatCattle\  endfer 
the  more  effeEiued  Difcovery  and  Punijhment  of  fucb 
Perfont  at  fiall  ttnlanfuUj  brandy  mark^  or  lill  the 
fame. 

AS  M  Liw  hath  hitheito  been  preeided  in  thU  Pnv 
trince,  to  prevent  the  ereat  Evils  of  fteung  Horla  and  neat. 
Cattle,  and  of  unlawnlly  branding,  matlungi  or  killing  tho 
iaine,  wfereby  the  lidd  iricked  Prafticet  are  Income  very 
common,  to  the  great  Difcooragcment  and  DetrimcK'of  the 
booeft  Inhabitai^  for  the  Pmrention  of  which  for  the  fu> 
lure,  and  that  jpioper  Encouragement  may  be  given  for  the  Difcovery  of 
numbly  pray  your  Mod  Samd  ^  **** 


the  fame.  We 
•fled,  aal  b*  tt  ^aocl.'t^  his  Excellency 


may  oe 

lY  ELLIS,  E^uire, 
r*s  Province  of  Gr*r> 


Captaii»43cncral  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  hia  Mnefty's  Provi 

by  and  with  the  Advice  artd  Content  of  the  Honourable  Council  and 
Commons  Houfe  of  Aflcmbly  of  the  liud  Province,  in  General  Aflembly 


met,  and 


7  * 

the  Authority  of  the  fame.  That  an  AA  of  Parliament  in  the  tIm  ctnda  AM 


ilingot  nones,  cjcioinn,  or 
ther-Aftof  Panvaneni  oiMkin  the  fecondand  third ' 
the  ia^  King,  iniituled,  A  BiH  fir  Htrfi  mi 
hereby  declared,  knmetfouely  from  and  after  the  ^ 
lull  Force  in  this  Province,  to-all  Interns  and  Purpotn ' 

II.  be  it  fnrtbtt  Cnaotb,  by  the  Authority  afore&id.  That  the  Ju*  fa 

fUccs  afligned,  or  to  be  afligned,  to  keep  the  Peace  in  the  fcveral  Dilb^  JeticnerifaraM 
In  this  Pinovince,  fhall  be,  and  are  hereby  appointed  TolLmallen  in  their  ajy  la^TeiUna, 
lefpeflive  Diftri^,  with  full  Power  and  Autnmty  to  exercile.  within  their 
foveral  Diftiifts,  all  and  every  the  Powen  given  them  a  To^maftets,  tnr  ^ 

Virtue  of  this  Aft.  ^ 

III.  9n)  be  It  Itatfcc  OnMRb,  by  the  Authority  aforefaiJ,  That  the  laid  SAATanoMAw* 
Toll-mafters  appointed,  or  hereafter  to  be  appmnt^  by  Vinue  of  thu  Aft, 

dull  have  I\rwer  to  riminiller  Oaths  to  the  Perfons  avouching  or  tdUing  be- 
fore  them  refpeftively,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  folfitKnt  Judges  of  Ufowikaa, 
the  Proof  of  the  Property  of  the-Peifon  lb  tolling;  and,  upon  (uch  Proof  Arelaredwbrfa*- 


Cdrnrt  of  ite  S«ll9 
Ue  aa4B»)cr,(aJ|ito 


First  page  of  one  of  the  earliest  products  of  the  press  of  James  Johnston  at 
Savannah,  issued  abotit  May,  1768.  Reduced  (scale  6  to  8). 
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ACTS 


PASSED  BT  THE 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


O  F 


GEORGIA, 

At  a  Sef&on  begun  and  holden  at  Saoarmah^  on  fFtdntfiay  the 
iith  Day  of  November^  Anno  Dom.  1761,  in  the  fecond  Year 
of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  GEORGE  the  Third,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  od  Grtat-Britain^  France  and  IreUndy  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  fo  forth }  and  from  thence  continued 
bpr  feveral  Adjournments  to  the  4th  Day  of  Marcby  1762,  being 
iixond  S^on  of  this  prefent  Aflcmbly. 


)OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO( 


)oooooooooooooaooooooooooooooooooooooooooooe>oo( 


6AVANKAH  s  PRINTED  BY  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 

AdTcrtisemente  in  the  Georgia  Gazette  indicate  that  this  2S-page  collection  of 
Acts  was  issued  in  April.  1764.  It  contained  the  Printing  Act  of 
March  4.  1762.  Reduced  (scale  S  to  8) 
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sale,  mortgages,  indentures,  bills  of  lading,  articles 
of  agreement  betwixt  masters  of  vessels  and  seamen, 
summonses,  and  executions  for  the  use  of  magistrates. 
And  there  were  also  almanacs  in  season,  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

After  some  two  and  half  years  of  work  as  official 
printer  for  Georgia,  Johnston  found  himself  sufficiently 
well  established  to  get  married.  On  November  25, 
1765,  he  took  to  wife  Sarah  Lawrence,  of  Savannah. 
But  in  the  meantime  there  had  been  felt  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  first  warning  gusts  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  storm.  In  the  Georgia  Gazette  of  July  7, 1763, 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  London,  dated  March 
27th,  in  which  the  correspondent  wrote:  “I  cannot, 
however,  omit  mentioning  a  matter  much  the  subject 
of  conversation  here,  which  if  carried  into  execution, 
will  in  its  consequences  greatly  affect  the  colonies.  It 
is  to  quarter  16  regiments  in  America,  to  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  The  money  it  is 
said  will  be  levied  by  act  of  parliament,  and  arise  on  a 
stamp  tax,  excise  on  rum  distilled  on  the  continent,  and 
a  duty  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  &c.  ...”  A  year 
later,  on  July  12, 1764,  was  published  a  brief  note  from 
a  correspondent  in  Charleston — “A  Stamp  duty  in 
American,  we  are  told,  will  be  imposed  next  session.” 
Eventually  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  parliament, 
to  become  effective  on  November  1, 1765.  In  his  Gazette 
of  September  12,  1765,  Johnston  gave  notice  that  the 
subscription  to  his  paper  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
fourteen  shillings  a  year,  asking  that  those  “as  are 
still  willing  to  encourage  a  work  of  this  kind,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  their  subscriptions”  should  send  in  their  names 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  printer  might  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  to  carry  on  with  the  paper.  In  the 
issue  of  November  21,  1765,  Johnston  announced  that 
he  would  continue  printing  the  Gazette  “as  long  as  we 
are  allowed  to  make  use  of  unstampt  paper.”  Evident- 
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ly  the  subscribers  gave  no  encouragement  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  of  subscriptions,  and  Johnston  did  not 
attempt  to  evade  or  defy  the  law,  so  the  Gazette  forth¬ 
with  ceased  to  appear  for  six  months.  It  was  resumed 
on  May  21,  1766,  after  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  tax. 

The  original  contract  with  Johnston  for  the  official 
printing  was  to  expire  in  April,  1767.  The  printer 
took  precautions  against  this  event.  The  Journal  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly  contains  the  following 
under  the  date  of  Wednesday,  January  14,  1767 

“A  Memorial  of  James  Johnson  [sic]  Printer  was 
presented  to  the  House  and  read  setting  forth  that  in 
April  1763®  he  did  at  a  Considerable  expence  set  up  a 
Printing  press  in  this  town  and  that  his  Salary  from 
the  Publick  expires  in  April  next  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  he  has  met  with  is  not  sufficient  without  that 
Salary  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  Business.  He 
therefore  hop’d  the  House  will  further  Assist  him  by 
the  renewal  of  the  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
Printer  for  such  further  time  as  to  them  shall  seem 
meet.” 

Action  was  postponed  for  one  week,  until  January 
21st,  when  it  was  ‘‘Resolved,  That  this  House  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  sum  of  Fifty  pounds  as  an  encouragement  for 
supporting  a  printing  Press  in  this  province  from  the 
first  day  of  April  next  and  to  Continue  till  the  first 
day  of  April  1768  exclusive  of  any  Account  he  may 
have  against  the  Publick  during  that  time.” 

Under  the  renewal  of  the  salary  agreement,  John¬ 
ston  was  to  receive  the  fifty  pounds  as  ‘‘encourage- 

7.  “Journal  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,”  in  Colonial  Reeorda  of 
Gtorgia,  XIV,  406-407.  The  resolution  renewing  the  contract  is  on  p.  416. 

8.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  this  date  in  Johnston's  memorial  definitely 
fixes,  beyond  all  question,  the  time  when  printing  began  in  Georgia,  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  all  conjectures  that  it  may  have  begun  in  1762.  Isaiah  Thomas,  in 
his  Hittory  of  Printing  in  America,  2d  edition,  I,  852,  wrote  “A  printing 
house  was  opened  in  1762,  by  James  Johnston,”  and  this  catergorical  state¬ 
ment  by  so  eminent  an  authority  was  followed  by  Charles  Evans  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  Volume  III  of  his  American  BMiogravky.  Even  the  accurate  and 
scholarly  compiler  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Wymberley  Janet  DeRenne  Georgia 
Library,  which  was  published  in  1980  and  1931,  comes  no  nearer  to  exactness 
tbim  the  cautious  statement  that  Johnston  “probably  began  printing  early  in 
the  year  1768”  (Catalogne,  I,  146).  We  are  fortunate  here  in  having  the 
date  fixed  hy  the  printer  himself. 
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ment”  and  was  to  be  paid  in  addition  for  the  public 
printing  he  did.  In  the  revenue  act  of  April  11,  1768, 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  salary  was  appropriated,  and 
also  another  item,  for  “James  Johnston,  his  account 
for  printing,  twenty-eight  pounds,  six  shillings.”  A  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  the  salary  carried  it  to  1769,  and  the 
revenue  act  of  that  year  also  appropriated  for  “James 
Johnston,  his  account”  the  sum  of  thirty-four  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings. 

After  1769,  the  “encouragement”  in  the  form  of 
salary  was  discontinued,  and  Johnston  received  from 
year  to  year  varying  amounts  to  cover  his  bills  for 
printing.  For  the  year  1773  the  amount  thus  appropri¬ 
ated  was  the  rather  considerable  sum  of  182  pounds, 
4  shillings  and  9  pence. 

In  the  year  1774,  the  warnings  of  impending 
trouble  between  the  American  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  began  to  be  heard  even  in  far-off  and  placid 
Georgia.  Some  persons  there  had  become  aroused  to 
the  point  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  of  the  relations  between  the  British 
government  and  the  provinces.  In  the  Georgia  Gazette 
of  July  14, 1774,  there  was  published  a  call  for  a  public 
meeting  to  be  held  “at  the  liberty-pole  at  Tondee’s 
Tavern,  in  Savannah,  on  Wednesday  the  27th  instant.” 
The  subject  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  was  “the 
critical  situation  to  which  the  British  colonies  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  are  likely  to  be  reduced  from  the  alarming  and 
arbitrary  imposition  of  the  late  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  respecting  the  town  of  Boston,  as  well  as 
the  acts  that  at  present  extend  to  the  raising  of  a  per¬ 
petual  revenue  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or 
their  representatives” — a  state  of  affairs  which  was 
“considered  as  an  object  extremely  important  at  this 
critical  juncture,  and  particularly  calculated  to  de¬ 
prive  the  American  subjects  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties,  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire.” 
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This  call  was  signed  by  Noble  W.  Jones,  Archibald 
Bulloch,  John  Houstoun,  and  George  Walton,  all  men 
of  standing  in  the  community.  As  the  Georgia  Gazette 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  government  organ, 
it  seems  likely  that  this  call  was  printed  with  official 
acquiescence.  But  its  consequences  were  not  thus 
sanctioned.  The  meeting  on  July  27th  was  adjourned 
to  August  10th  in  order  to  get  a  better  representation 
of  the  up-country.  On  August  5th,  Governor  Wright 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the  meeting,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  held  notwithstanding.  In  spite  of  the  gover¬ 
nor,  resolutions  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  tendencies  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  legislation  affecting  the  colonies.  The 
governor  and  the  council  soon  afterwards  called  an¬ 
other  public  meeting  to  register  dissent  with  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  August  10th,  and  the  governor  also  saw  to 
the  circulation  throughout  the  province  of  papers  on 
which  others  who  dissented  might  record  their  dis¬ 
agreement. 

This  local  disturbance  in  the  summer  of  1774  had 
the  effect  of  pretty  definitely  aligning  the  two  parties 
of  the  more  serious  conflict  that  came  a  few  years 
later.  James  Johnston,  the  printer,  and  the  members 
of  his  family  seem  to  have  been  quite  unanimously  on 
the  loyalist  side,  in  sentiment  at  least,  although  to 
judge  from  what  little  can  be  learned  from  the  re¬ 
cords  about  James  Johnston  himself,  we  feel  that  his 
most  heartfelt  desire  was  to  be  let  alone  and  allowed 
to  conduct  his  business,  without  having  to  be  a  partisan. 
But  his  efforts  to  keep  the  printing  office  neutral  were 
not  wholly  sucessful. 

Even  in  Georgia,  which  as  a  whole  felt  only  the 
backwash,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Revolution,  events  began 
to  move  rapidly.  On  January  18,  1775,  the  first  pro¬ 
vincial  congress  met,  but  as  all  parts  of  the  province 
were  not  fully  represented,  no  delegate  was  sent  to  the 
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Continental  Congress.  On  May  11th,  after  the  famous 
skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  powder 
magazine  at  Savannah  was  looted  and  the  powder  sent 
to  Boston — ^to  be  used,  tradition  informs  us,  at  Bunker 
Hill.^  A  month  later.  Sir  James  Wright,  the  royal 
governor,  was  moved  by  the  appeals  of  prominent 
citizens  to  issue  a  broadside  proclaiming  June  12,  1776, 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  “to  obtain  a  happy  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  parent  state.”  On  June  22  of  the 
same  fateful  year,  the  royal  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  having  become  practically  powerless,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  was  taken  over  by  a  provincial 
Council  of  Safety.  The  second  provincial  congress  met 
on  July  4th,  with  every  parish  represented.  Archibald 
Bulloch  presided,  and  Rev.  John  Joachim  Zubly 
preached  the  opening  sermon,  his  subject  being  “The 
Law  of  Liberty.”^®  Bulloch,  Zubly,  John  Houstoun, 
Noble  Wymberley  Jones,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  were 
elected  delegates  to  represent  Georgia  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  but  only  Houstoun,  Zubly,  and  Bul¬ 
loch  made  the  journey  to  Philadelphia. 

As  relations  with  the  mother  country  became  more 
strained,  the  Council  of  Safety  in  Georgia  became  more 
critical  of  the  attitude  of  certain  persons  in  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Among  those  whom  the  council  did  not  wholly 
trust  was  James  Johnston.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council 
on  January  16,  1776,  “A  motion  was  made,  seconded 
and  agreed  to,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  printer’s  office,  to  see  whether  there  was  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  published  this  week,  that  might  endanger 
the  public  safety.”^  What  the  committee  found,  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  significant  of  something 

9.  The  Georgia  Gazette  of  May  17th  published  a  proclamation  offeringr  a  re¬ 
ward  of  <150 — a  huge  sum  for  the  time  and  place — for  the  arrest  of 
the  thieyes.  Although  the  raiders  were  wdl  known,  they  were  never  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  law. 

10.  Printed  (in  two  editions)  hy  Henry  Miller  at  Philadelphia  in  1776. 
and  reprinted  in  London  the  same  year.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of 
its  haWng  been  printed  also  at  Savannah. 

11.  "Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Council  of  Safety,"  in  RevolMtionary  Reeorde 
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unsatisfactory  in  the  printing  office  that  the  last  known 
issue  of  the  first  Georgia  Gazette  is  that  of  February 
7th,  only  three  weeks  after  the  council’s  ominous 
action. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year  1776,  and  until  March, 
1778,  no  trace  of  James  Johnston  or  of  any  printing 
by  him  can  now  be  found.  The  Council  of  Safety  took 
action  against  a  number  of  other  persons,  but  the 
printer  was  not  named  in  any  of  the  records  of  such 
action  that  have  survived.^*  The  Revolution  pursued 
its  troubled  course.  Independence  was  declared,  and 
in  October,  1776,  the  first  constitutional  convention  of 
Georgia  met.  On  February  5,  1777,  the  convention 
adopted  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
John  Adam  Treutlen  became  the  state’s  first  governor. 
The  affairs  of  the  new  government  were  administered 
by  an  executive  council,  but  the  House  of  Assembly 
was  in  session  in  January,  1778,  and  on  March  Ist 
passed  the  first  Act  of  Attainder,  to  which  further  at¬ 
tention  will  be  necessary  a  little  later  on. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  Georgia  Gazette  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1776,  printing  in  Georgia  came  to  a  full  stop 
for  about  a  year.  We  can  discover  no  trace  or  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  printing  for  that  length  of  time.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  not  made  clear  by  any  contemporary  re¬ 
cords  (which  in  all  respects  are  quite  scanty) ;  the 
Revolutionary  government  must  have  had  use  for 
printed  matter  of  various  kinds,  and  there  was  a  print¬ 
ing  office  at  hand.  A  possible  explanation  might  be 
that  Johnston  resolutely  (or  stubbornly)  refused  to 
print  for  the  new  government  and  could  not  print  for 

12.  "Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Couneil  of  Safety,”  June  26,  1776  (op.  eit., 
I,  146-147)  :  “HU  Ezeelleney  the  President  [Archibald  Bulloch]  li^ 
fore  the  Board  the  Address  of  the  Congress  respecting  those  whose  going 
at  large  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  America,  when  the  following  list 
was  proposed  as  containing  persons  of  this  character.”  The  list  of  4S 
names  contains  two  Johnstons,  but  not  the  printer.  Conspicuous  in  the 
lUt,  however,  is  the  name  of  "Doctor  Zubly,”  who  had  been  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  only  the  year  before.  That  excellent  clergy¬ 
man  cooperated  sealously  with  the  popular  party  as  long  as  the  policy  was 
to  seek  reconciliation  with  tbe  mother  country,  but  when  It  became  e^dent 
that  Congress  was  about  to  declare  the  independence  of  the  coloniee,  he 
chose  the  cause  of  the  loyalists. 
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others  because  his  printing  office  had  been  confiscated, 
while  the  government  was  helpless  because  it  could 
find  no  other  printer.  Subsequent  events  show  that 
there  is  some  probability  in  this  surmise. 

For  the  next  printing  in  Georgia  was  done  by 
another  hand  than  Johnston’s.  His  name  is  known 
from  four  little  pamphlets  which  have  survived  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  those  troubled  days.  The  first  is  The  Conatitur 
tion  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  of  eleven  pages,  which  has 
the  imprint  “Savannah:  Printed  by  William  Lancaster: 
M,  DCC,  LXXVII.’’  Also  in  1777,  and  with  the  same 
imprint,  appeared  An  Act  For  the  better  Settling  of 
Intestates  Estates,  of  twelve  pages.  Then  there  was  a 
pamphlet  of  nine  leaves,  entitled  Strictures  on  a  Pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled.  The  Case  of  George  M’Intosh,  Esq.,  on 
which  the  imprint  was  “Savannah :  Printed  by  Lancaster 
&  Mumford.  MDCCLXXVII.”  And  the  fourth  of  these 
little  pamphlets  was  one  of  seven  pages,  with  the  title 
An  Act  for  opening  and  regulating  The  Superior  Courts 
in  the  several  Counties  of  this  State,  and  with  the  imprint 
“Savannah :  Printed  by  Wm.  Lancaster,  1778.”  The  last- 
named  act  has  the  date  March,  1, 1778.** 

In  the  early  months  of  1778  there  was  also  a  Gazette 
at  Savannah.  No  copies  of  it  are  now  known,  but  the 
fact  of  its  existence  is  attested  by  a  number  of  orders 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  or  by  the  Executive  Council 
that  certain  resolutions  or  proclamations  “be  published 
in  the  Gazette.’’**  Most  significant  of  these  was  the 

18.  Lancaster  is  also  known  to  have  printed  paper  money  for  Georgia  in 
1778.  There  is  aiso  a  broadside  over  the  name  of  J.  J.  Zubly,  containing 
a  protest  against  his  banishment,  which  ends  with  the  line  “To  be  had  of 
Wiiiiam  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Zubiy."  The  four  pamphlets  here  named  are 
not  the  oniy  ones  printed  in  Georgia  in  1777  and  1778  which  have  sur¬ 
vived,  but  they  are  the  only  ones  known  to  me  which  bear  the  name  of 
the  printer.  Copies  of  the  Constitution  of  1777  (which  was  ordered 
printed  in  an  edition  of  500)  have  been  located  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Libranr  Clompany  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Ridgway  library  also  has  the  only  copy  known  to  me  of  the  act  on 
intestates’  estates.  The  only  copy  of  the  Grorge  M’Intosh  pamphlet  that 
1  have  located  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  also  contains  what 
appear  to  be  unique  copies  of  three  other  pamphlets  (without  imprint)  on 
the  H’Intosh  case.  The  famous  DeRenne  Cieorgia  Library  at  Wormsloe  has 
the  only  copy  1  have  located  of  the  superior  court  act  of  1778. 

14.  See  the  “Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council,  from  January  14,  1778,  to 
January  6,  1785,”  in  Revolutionary  Reeordt  of  Georgia,  II,  18,  29,  48,  52. 
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order  of  the  council  on  March  9,  1778,  “that  the  re¬ 
solves  of  Assembly  dated  Sunday  March  1st  1778  re¬ 
quiring  all  persons  within  this  State  of  the  age  of  Sixteen 
or  upward  to  take  the  Oath  of  [or]  affirmation  of  ab¬ 
juration  ...  be  forthwith  published  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  State.  .  .  .“  Thus  the  power  of  the  Revolution  was 
closing  in  on  the  Georgia  loyalists. 

Whatever  this  “Gazette  of  the  State”  may  have 
been  like,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  William  Lancaster 
who  printed  it.  Of  Lancaster’s  antecedents  I  have 
found  no  record,  and  even  less  is  known  of  Mumford 
who  was  for  a  time  his  partner.  As  to  the  printing 
equipment  which  Lancaster  used,  we  find  a  reference 
to  “the  Types  and  other  printing  utensils  purchased 
by  the  public  and  intended  for  him.”^®  It  seem  likely 
that  this  refers  to  Johnston’s  plant,  unless  we  may  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Revolutionary  government  of  Georgia 
was  in  a  position  that  permitted  it  to  import  the  print¬ 
ing  equipment  needed  for  Lancaster’s  work. 

Sunday,  March  1,  1778,  was  evidently  an  important 
day  for  the  Revolutionary  legislature  of  Georgia.  In 
addition  to  the  other  acts  and  resolutions  which  it 
passed  on  that  day,  it  reached  its  high  point  with  “An 
Act  for  attainting  such  persons  as  are  therein  men¬ 
tioned  for  high  Treason,  and  for  Confiscating  their 
Elstates.”^®  In  this  act,  James  Johnston,  the  printer, 
emerges  from  two  years’  complete  obscurity  into  the 
glare  of  the  Revolutionary  conflagration.  For  this  un¬ 
fortunate  craftsman  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  persons  named  in  the  act  as  “attainted  and 
Adjudged  guilty  of  high  Treason  Against  this  State.” 
This  menacing  act  banished  the  attainted  persons  and 
declared  their  property  confiscated  and  to  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  government;  it  finally  created  in  each 
county  a  board  of  five  commissioners  to  take  possession 

16.  RevohUionarit  Reeordt  of  Gtorgia,  11,  98>99.  And  see  also  below,  page  99. 

16.  For  the  fall  text  of  this  first  act  of  attainder,  see  Revolutionary  Reeordt 

of  Georgia,  I,  826S. 
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of  the  confiscated  property  and  administer  it,  and 
eventually  to  sell  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  what  specific  act  of  treason 
James  Johnston  had  been  guilty,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
he  had  done  anything  more  than  protest,  perhaps, 
against  the  loss  of  his  printing  office  and  his  means  of 
livelihood.  Doubtless  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  even  the  passive  resistance  of  a  Scottish  printer 
can  be  construed  as  treason.  However  that  may  be, 
the  threat  of  the  Revolutionary  state  government 
against  Johnston  and  others  was  rendered  futile  for 
the  time  being  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  events.  John¬ 
ston  for  a  time  enjoyed  a  respite  from  danger  and  even 
experienced  a  change  to  better  fortune. 

On  April  13,  1778,  the  “critical  and  alarming  Situ¬ 
ation  of  affairs  in  this  State”  caused  the  Executive 
Council  to  issue  a  call  for  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  at  Augusta  on  April  27th.  By  the 
time  the  council  deemed  it  safe  to  return  to  Savannah, 
where  it  was  once  more  in  session  on  June  26th,  the 
“situation  of  affairs”  did  not  permit  actions  of  attainder 
against  the  loyalists.  The  position  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  was  none  too  strong.  And  the  Gazette  which  the 
government  had  used  for  its  official  notices  earlier  in 
the  year  had  evidently  ceased  to  function  during  the 
disturbed  conditions  which  ensued  in  April,  1778.  By 
August  of  that  year,  the  government  was  embarrased 
by  the  lack  of  printing  facilities.  The  name  of  another 
printer  in  Georgia  comes  to  our  knowledge  for  the  first 
time  in  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  for  August 
25,  1778 

“A  petition  from  a  number  of  persons  having  been 
presented  to  the  Board  for  establishing  Edward  Welch 
in  the  printing  business  in  Savannah.  It  is  Ordered 
That  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  John  Fulton  and 
Charles  Kent  Esqr  as  a  Committee  who  are  to  make 


17.  lUvciutumary  Rteordt  of  Gtorgia,  U,  89. 
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enquiry  concerning  the  said  Welch  and  also  in  what 
manner  Types  and  oth^r  utensils  can  be  had  for  him; 
and  to  report  their  opinion  upon  the  whole  matter  to 
this  Board  at  their  next  sitting.” 

The  committee  did  not  report  until  August  31st. 
It  was  then  ordered  that  William  Lancaster  be  required 
to  “attend  this  Board  on  Thursday  next  to  shew  cause 
why  the  Types  and  other  printing  utensils  purchased  by 
the  public  and  intended  for  him,  should  not  again  be 
returned  to  the  public  at  what  they  cost,  the  said 
William  Lancaster  not  having  complied  with  his  en¬ 
gagement  respecting  the  said  Types  and  utensils.” 

William  Lancaster,  instead  of  waiting  for  “Thurs¬ 
day  next,”  presented  himself  and  desired  to  be  heard 
immediately.  The  council  permitted  him  to  appear, 
whereupon  he  “refused  to  give  up  the  Types  and 
utensils  voluntarily  for  Several  reasons  which  he  al¬ 
leged.”  The  council  then  ordered  the  matter  post¬ 
poned  for  further  consideration.** 

Unfortunately  for  the  completeness  of  our  informa¬ 
tion,  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  committee  which 
made  “enquiry  concerning  the  said  Welch”  has  not 
been  preserved  in  the  records  as  published.  Otherwise, 
we  might  know  in  what  respect  William  Lancaster 
failed  to  comply  with  his  engagements  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  printing.  The  “further  consideration” 
of  the  matter  took  the  form  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Executive  Council  at  its  meeting  of  September  11, 
1778 :»» 

“Whereas,  there  is  great  want  of  several  pieces  of 
printing  business  to  be  done  for  public  use,  and  there 
is  but  one  press  and  the  apparatus  thereunto  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  State,  which  appears  in  some  measure  to  be 
of  public  property,  at  least  it  was  intended  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  public  advantage.  And  whereas,  the  said 
press  and  apparatus  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Man,  to  wit, 

18.  Op.  ciL,  98-99. 

19.  Op.  eit,  101-102. 
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William  Lancaster,  who  will  neither  use  them  himself, 
or  lend  or  sell  them  to  others  who  will,  whereby  con¬ 
siderable  damage  hath  resulted  to  the  public  by  whom 
the  said  press  and  apparatus  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  said  William  Lancaster. 

“Therefore  Resolved  Under  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  that  the  said  printing  press.  Types 
and  Apparatus  be  impressed  for  public  use  by  the  Com¬ 
missary  of  this  State,  and  that  they  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  Welch,  he  giving  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  until  the  next  meeting  Assembly,  unto  whom  it 
shall  be  referred  whether  the  said  press.  Types  and  Ap¬ 
paratus  are  public  property  or  not,  and  in  either  case 
what  to  be  done  with,  or  in  regard  to  the  same.  And 
it  is  further  resolved,  that  the  said  press  and  Apparatus 
be  duly  and  properly  appraised,  and  if  they  shall  here¬ 
after  appear  to  be  the  property  of  the  said  Wm.  Lan¬ 
caster  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  hire  for  the 
same  and  they  shall  be  either  returned  to  him  without 
damage,  or  else  he  shall  be  paid  the  full  value  of  the 
same  agreeable  to  such  appraisement.” 

This  resolution  shows  the  council  in  some  doubt  as 
to  the  actual  ownership  of  the  printing  equipment 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Lancaster.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  why  Lancaster  refused 
to  print  for  the  government  or  to  allow  another  to  do 
so ;  we  may  surmise  that  possibly  a  lack  of  pay  for  his 
work  had  something  to  do  with  his  obstructive  atti¬ 
tude.  With  this  record  of  official  dissatisfaction  with 
him,  our  knowledge  of  William  Lancaster  as  a  printer 
comes  to  an  end.  Of  Edward  Welch  as  a  printer, 
nothing  is  known  except  the  references  to  him  which 
are  here  quoted.  Presumably  he  took  over  the  press 
and  printed  for  the  state  government  for  the  next  few 
months,  but  not  a  trace  of  his  work  seems  to  have  sur¬ 
vived.  That  some  printing  was  done  after  the  press  and 
equipment  was  taken  from  Lancaster  is  shown  by  a 
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single  reference  to  the  publication  of  a  Gazette  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  for  November  25, 
1778.2» 

This  Gazette  must  have  been  about  the  last  pub¬ 
lished  under  Revolutionary  auspices  at  Savannah  in 
1778.  The  last  minutes  of  the  council  for  that  year  are 
dated  December  26,  and  the  record  then  breaks  off 
with  the  statement,  “The  Town  of  Savannah  being 
taken  by  the  British  Troops,  on  the  twenty  eighth  of 
December  put  a  final  end  to  public  business  of  a  civil 
nature.” 

For  the  next  three  years  or  so,  the  Revolutionary 
government  of  Georgia  was  a  fugitive  and  even  at 
times  a  shadowy  power.  There  are  scattering  minutes 
of  the  Executive  Council  up  to  May,  1780,  and  then 
no  more  until  August,  1781,  when  it  reappears  at 
Augusta.  It  had  no  printing  facilities  during  this  per¬ 
iod,  as  is  indicated  by  a  resolution  of  the  council  on 
May  23,  1782,  ordering  a  quantity  of  blank  certificates 
and  authorizing  Captain  Robert  Green  “to  proceed  to 
Carolina  in  order  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the 
same.”** 

Meanwhile,  at  Savannah,  the  stattis  quo  ante  had  been 
restored  by  the  British  authorities,  including  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  press.  On  January  21,  1779,**  the  Royal 
Georgia  Gazette,  “published  by  authority,”  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  earliest  issues  of  it  have  the  imprint  “Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Daniel  Hammerer,  in  Broughton-Street.” 
The  address  given  in  the  imprint  shows  quite  clearly 
that  the  old  printing  establishment  of  James  Johnston 
was  used  for  its  production.**  It  is  not  certain  that 
Johnston  himself  did  the  printing  of  it  at  the  start, 
under  Hammerer  as  publisher,  but  it  seems  quite  prob- 

20.  Aevolutionary  Records  of  Georoia,  11.  121. 

21.  Op.  eit.  n.  8S8-S89. 

22.  This  date  is  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  earlieat  known  iarae  of  the 
paper.  No.  4,  February  11,  1779. 

28.  Charles  Evans,  in  his  American  BMiography,  VoL  6,  No.  16512,  deserihes 
this  newspaper  as  "subsidised  by  the  British  Kovcrnment  and  probaUy  printed 
in  New  York."  It  is  quite  iikely  that  it  was  subsidized,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  printed  at  no  other  place  than  Savannah. 
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able.2*  There  is  a  gap  of  five  months,  between  March 
11  and  August  12,  in  the  list  of  known  issues  of  the 
Royal  Georgia  Gazette,  but  the  issues  of  August  12th 
and  later25  have  the  old  familiar  imprint,  “Printed  by 
James  Johnston.” 

The  restoration  of  British  authority  required  con¬ 
siderable  printing  in  the  form  of  proclamations  and 
the  like.  Perhaps  the  first  of  these  was  a  proclamation 
dated  January  4,  1779,  by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  com¬ 
manders  respectively  of  the  British  naval  and  military 
forces  at  Savannah.  It  calls  upon  the  loyal  residents 
of  Georgia  to  “acknowledge  their  just  Allegiance  to 
the  Crown,  and  with  their  Arms  support  it,”  threatens 
others  with  the  rigors  of  war,  and  offers  pardon  to  de¬ 
serters  who  return  to  their  colors  within  three  months. 
At  the  same  time  was  printed  a  blank  form  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  of  renunciation  of  “that 
unlawful  and  iniquitous  Confederacy,  called  the 
General  Continental  Congress;  also  the  Claim  set  up 
by  them  to  Independency.”  Below  this,  on  the  same 
sheet,  was  printed  the  form  for  a  pass  which  allowed 
the  bearer  certain  privileges  of  passing  through  the 
military  lines  and  permission  to  remain  on  a  designated 
plantation.  A  week  later,  on  January  11th,  Archibald 
Campbell,  as  commander  of  the  British  forces,  issued 
another  proclamation,  requiring  “His  Majesty’s  faith¬ 
ful  subjects”  to  search  for  and  report  the  whereabouts 
of  members  of  the  Revolutionary  party,  and  offering  a 
reward  of  ten  guineas  “for  each  Rebel  Committee  or 

24.  John  Daniel  Hammerer  nowhere  appears  of  record  as  a  printer.  In  March, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  a  nuisristrate  for  the  Connty  of  Chatham  ({,&,  in 
Savannah)  and  in  Ausnst  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  vendue  master 
for  the  same  county.  (iZevolattonurv  Records  of  Georgia,  II,  64,  86.)  In 
1778  he  held  appointments  under  the  Revolutionary  state  government,  and  in 
January,  1779,  he  was  publishing  a  Royal  Georgia  Gazette  under  British 
authority  1  But  he  was  not  the  only  Georgian  of  his  time  who  adapted  himsdf 
to  circumstances. 

25.  From  August  12,  1779,  to  January  4,  1781,  this  newspaper  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  a  few  scattering  issues  of  1779  and  1780  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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Assembly  Man,  brought  into  any  of  the  Military  Posts,” 
and  two  guineas  for  each  other  “Rebel,  who  is  found 

lurking  about  the  Country.”^ 

These  proclamations  have  no  imprints,  but  bear 
every  indication  of  being  the  handiwork  of  James 
Johnston.  It  will  be  noted  that  they  antedate  by 
several  days  the  date  assigned  to  the  first  issue  of  the 
Royal  Georgia  Gazette.  On  February  1st  was  issued  a 
broadside,  also  without  imprint,  inviting  the  “Friends 
of  Constitutional  Liberty”  who  wished  to  show  their 
loyalty  to  enroll  themselves  with  Lewis  Johnston, 
superintendent  of  police,  in  a  body  to  be  called  the 
Savannah  Town  Guard.  “The  association,”  according 
to  the  broadside,  “is  for  the  sole  Purpose  of  patrolling 
the  Town  and  Environs  of  Savannah,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Emissaries  of  the  Rebels,  executing  their  dia¬ 
bolical  purposes.”  A  little  later,  on  March  4th,  ap¬ 
peared  another  broadside,  over  the  names  of  Brigadier- 
General  Augustin  Prevost  as  commander  in  chief  and 
of  Hyde  Parker  and  Archibald  Campbell  as  naval  and 
military  officers,  which  declared  that  all  the  laws  of 
Georgia  which  were  in  force  at  the  end  of  1775  were 
to  be  and  continue  in  force,  and  appointed  officials 
for  the  several  departments  of  the  civil  government  of 
Georgia. 

But  the  most  interesting  product  of  the  press  during 
the  British  occupation  is  an  eight-page  pamphlet  with 
the  title  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  by  the  French 
and  Rebels,  commanded  by  Count  D’Estaing  and  General 
Lincoln.  This  account  of  the  siege  in  the  fall  of  1779  was 
“chiefly  extracted  from  The  Royal  Georgia  Gazette,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  title  page,  and  bears  the  imprint  “Savan¬ 
nah:  Printed  by  James  Johnston,  1780.”  It  is  the  only 
known  printing  of  the  time,  other  than  the  newspaper, 
on  which  Johnston  put  his  name.  The  only  recorded 

26.  Copies  of  these  interesting  bits  of  printing  hare  been  found  in  the  Public 

Reeoi^  Office,  in  London. 
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copy  of  this  important  landmark  of  Georgia  printing 
history  is  in  the  great  DeRenne  Georgia  Library  at 
Wormsloe. 

For  about  three  and  a  half  years,  James  Johnston 
went  about  his  business,  inconspicuously  and  no  doubt 
contentedly,  under  the  restored  British  government  at 
Savannah.  But  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town  in  October,  1781,  made  it  futile  for  the  king’s 
forces  to  maintain  a  foothold  in  Georgia,  perhaps  the 
least  important  of  all  the  thirteen  insurrectionary 
colonies.  On  April  25, 1782,  foreseeing  what  was  about 
to  happen,  Johnston  gave  notice  in  the  Royal  Georgia 
Gazette  of  his  intention  “soon  to  leave  the  province,”  and 
with  the  issue  of  June  6th  of  that  year  the  paper  ceased 
publication. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah 
in  May,  after  a  short  siege  by  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
and  by  July  14th,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  state 
government  was  once  more  in  session  in  that  city. 
Since  August,  1781,  it  had  been  meeting  at  Augusta, 
which  the  British  seized  in  1779  but  had  not  occupied 
for  long.  On  May  4,  1782,  the  general  assembly  at 
Augusta  had  passed  its  second  act  of  attainder. 

A  printed  copy  of  this  act  is  in  the  DeRenne  Geor¬ 
gia  Library,  but  it  bears  no  imprint  to  show  where  or 
by  whom  it  was  printed.  The  act  explains  that  a  pre¬ 
vious  act  of  the  same  import,  passed  March  1,  1778, 
had  not  as  yet  been  carried  into  effect,  and  increases 
the  original  list  of  117  proscribed  persons  to  279. 
Several  Johnstons  are  named,  including  James,  the 
printer.  All  the  persons  named  are  declared  to  be 
banished  from  the  state  forever;  if  found  within  the 
state  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  they 
were  to  be  jailed  and  then  shipped  abroad  to  British 
possessions  anywhere;  and  if  they  should  thereafter 
return  to  Georgia,  they  were  declared  to  be  guilty  of 


ten . 
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felony  and  on  conviction  were  to  suffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy.*’ 

The  published  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Georgia  Commissioners  on  Confiscated  Elstates  are  frag¬ 
mentary,  but  under  the  date  of  June  13,  1782,  is  found 
a  notation  of  the  sale,  to  John  Waudin,  of  “a  house 
and  lot  in  Savannah  late  James  Johnstons.”  The 
amount  which  Waudin  was  to  pay  for  the  property  was 
365  pounds.  A  number  of  other  Johnstons  also  lost 
property  in  this  way,  in  Savannah  or  in  the  back 
country.*® 

The  act  of  attainder,  though  passed  in  May,  1782, 
could  hardly  have  been  printed  until  somewhat  later, 
when  the  state  government  was  back  in  Savannah.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  of  no  printing  establishment  in 
Georgia  at  that  time  other  than  the  one  over  which 
James  Johnston  presided.  We  may  even  conjecture 
that  the  printing  of  that  most  objectionable  document 
was  done  by  the  unwilling  hands  of  Johnston  himself. 
But  not  long  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  Johnston 
left  the  town.  On  July  15th  he  informed  the  House  of 
Assembly  that  he  had  left  the  “Printing  Materials  be¬ 
longing  to  this  State”  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Johnston, 
his  wife,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  was  directed  to 
request'  the  governor  to  appoint  a  proper  person  to 
receive  and  take  charge  of  the  same.*®  This  was  done 
by  an  order  of  the  Executive  Council  on  July  22nd, 
“That  the  Sheriff  of  Chatham  County  be  directed  to 
take  into  his  possession  the  press  &  Types  in  the  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  late  James  Johnstons,  and  to  keep  them  in 
charge  until  further  notice.”*® 

We  do  not  know  where  Johnston  went  when  he 
left  Savannah  a  banished  man,  but  he  was  not  obliged 

27.  For  Uie  full  text  of  the  eet,  see  Revolutionary  Reeorde  of  Georgia,  I. 

S7S-S97. 

28.  Op.  eU..  446. 

29.  Op.  eit,  m,  126. 

SO.  Op.  ett..  n.  844. 
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to  remain  there  long.  After  the  heat  of  partisan 
animosities  had  cooled  a  bit,  the  House  of  Assembly, 
in  session  at  Ebenezer  from  July  3  to  August  5,  1782, 
was  inclined  to  soften  somewhat  the  severity  of  the 
act  of  attainder.  On  August  1st  a  committee  brought 
in  a  list  of  forty-eight  names,  including  that  of  “James 
Johnston,  Printer,”  with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  included  in  an  act  of  amercement.  This  act  was 
passed  on  August  5th  and  substituted,  for  the  persons 
named,  a  system  of  fines  in  place  of  the  rigors  of  ban¬ 
ishment.  Johnston  was  grouped  in  that  class  of  offend¬ 
ers  who  were  to  be  fined  eight  per  cent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  all  their  property,  real  and  personal,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  within  three  months  under  penalty 
of  having  “to  forfeit  double  the  amount  to  be  recovered 
by  Sale  of  any  Part  of  their  Estates.”*^ 

None  of  the  persons  named  in  the  amercement  act 
were  to  be  eligible  to  hold  any  office  or  to  vote  until 
three  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  As  Johnston, 
unlike  many  of  our  colonial  printers,  had  no  political 
aspirations  nor,  for  that  matter,  any  slightest  interest 
in  political  matters,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  this 
disability  probably  weighed  very  little  with  him  against 
the  opportunity  of  getting  back  to  work  again  in  his 
printing  shop.  Wherever  he  may  have  been  during 
the  short  term  of  his  banishment,  he  was  back  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  apparently 
with  an  express  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  re¬ 
instated  as  public  printer.** 

After  Johnston’s  return  to  Savannah,  he  was 

SI.  Revolutionary  Reeorde  of  Georgia,  III,  177-178.  It  this  act  waa  printed  and 
published  in  separate  form,  no  copy  of  it  has  been  located 
82.  See  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  December,  1917,  pp.  882- 
838,  where  are  pubiished  two  letters,  both  dated  October  18,  1782,  from 
John  Martin,  then  srovemor  of  GeorKia,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Forfaited 
Estates  and  to  Dr.  John  Waudin.  Dr.  Waudin  had  bought  the  property  of 
Johnston  at  the  sale  of  confiscated  estates  in  June,  and  the  governor  now 
seeks  to  arrange  with  him  for  its  return  to  the  printer,  who  "has  now 
returned  to  this  State,  under  the  faith  and  protection  of  the  same,  in  order 
to  print  for  the  public,  and  his  press  aiready  prepared  in  that  house.” 
The  commissioners  are  asked  to  find  some  other  house  in  Savannah  for 
Dr.  Waudin,  untii  the  next  meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly  could  take 
legal  action  to  adjust  the  matter. 
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obliged  to  wait  a  few  months,  so  it  would  seem,  for 
the  next  session  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  before  he 
could  be  reinstated  in  his  business.  But  he  and  his 
family  were  re-established  in  their  house  on  Broughton 
Street,  where  his  printing  equipment  stood  ready.  The 
House  of  Assembly  met  at  Savannah  on  January  7, 
1783.  A  memorial  from  Johnston  was  presented  at  the 
session  of  January  14th  and  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  reported  the  next  day.  On  the  report  of 
the  committee  the  house  “Ordered  that  the  first  part 
of  the  Report  be  Postponed  &  the  latter  Part  be  Agreed 
to  and  is  as  follow:  Your  Committee  Recommend  that 
the  Journal,  of  this  House  be  Printed  weekly  for  the 
Satisfaction  of  our  Constituents  and  the  Information  of 
the  Publick.”**  Unfortunately  for  our  purposes,  the 
records  of  the  session  as  published  do  not  preserve  the 
text  of  Johnston’s  memorial  or  of  the  “first  part”  of 
the  committee’s  report. 

At  the  same  time,  the  house  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  a  contract  for  printing  the  journals  of  the 
house  and  the  laws,  and  on  January  21st  the  house 
adopted  the  report  of  that  committee.*^  Thus  James 
Johnston  took  up  once  more  his  sadly  interrupted 
career  as  public  printer  for  Georgia.  On  January  30, 
1783 — not  quite  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
work  as  Georgia’s  first  printer — he  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  third  newspaper,  the  Gazette  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  This  continued  to  appear  for  about  twenty 
years  more,  while  Johnston  established  himself  as  a 
solid  and  respected  citizen  in  his  community. 

On  July  25,  1783,  the  House  of  Assembly  finally 

SS.  RevUtUianary  Reeordt  of  Goorgia,  HI.  221. 

M.  Op.  eit.,  m,  282.  By  the  time  the  mmnnecript  of  the  minotee  of  this  emeioB 
'was  put  into  type,  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  it  was  penned,  it  was 
so  mutilated  that  the  details  of  the  contract  cannot  be  determined,  except 
that  for  printinK  the  laws  the  printer  was  to  receive  “fifty  Shillings  Per 
Sheet  each  Sheet  Containing  four  folio  Pages" — but  the  number  of  sheets 
to  be  printed  is  missing.  Also  he  was  to  receive  “for  Printing  Joumais 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  Two  Shillings  Per  Week,  during  the 
weekly  Publications  ordered  by  the  Assembly."  This  last  provision  may 
perhaps  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  publication  of  the  Journals  in  a 
vreekly  newspaper. 
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disposed  of  the  dispute  between  John  Waudin  and 
James  Johnston  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  house  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  printer.  On  a  petition  from  Waudin 
“that  the  said  House  may  be  ordered  him.”  a  special 
committee  “Reported  that  the  House  and  Lott  prayed 
for  was  given  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  the 
Wife  and  Family  of  the  Memorialist  therefore  any  sale 
of  the  said  House  and  Lott  as  the  property  of  the  said 
James  Johnson  [sic]  is  and  should  be  null  and  Void 
which  was  agreed  to 

The  new  state  of  affairs,  under  republican  institu¬ 
tions,  put  an  end,  of  course,  to  “privileged”  printing. 
Whoever  wished  to  do  so — and  had  the  means  or  the 
“encouragement” — might  set  up  a  printing  shop  and 
issue  a  newspaper.  So  we  find  that  in  August,  1785, 
a  “Mr.  G.  Hughes”  was  publishing  at  August  a  weekly 
newspaper  known  as  the  Augusta  Gazette.*^  This  was 
the  first  Augusta  newspaper  of  which  we  have  record, 
and  the  first  in  Georgia  outside  of  Savannah.  It  lasted 
only  a  little  over  a  year. 

In  January,  1786,  the  seat  of  government  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Augusta,  but  the  acts  of  the  first  session  of  the 
general  assembly  there,  in  January  and  February,  were 
printed  by  Johnston  at  Savannah,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hughes’s 
establishment  at  the  new  capital.*’  But  before  the  end 

36.  Rem^Htionary  Records  of  Georgia,  III,  375-876.  The  act  of  the  legislature 
by  which  the  property  had  been  given  to  Johnston’s  wife  and  family  does 
not  appear  In  any  published  records.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  a  statement  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  William  L.  Vance,  of  Marietta, 
Georgia,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  pioneer  printer:  "My  grand¬ 
mother  had  deeds  which  had  belonged  to  James  Johnston.  Sr.,  and  a  letter 
from  Noble  Jones  [Noble  Wymberley  Jones],  commissioner  of  Savannah, 
returning  to  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  James  Johnston,  Sr.,  property  con¬ 
fiscated  during  the  Revolutionary  War.” 

86.  No  copies  of  this  paper  have  survived.  The  South  Carotina  Gazette  and 
Publie  Advertiser,  of  Charleston,  said  in  its  issue  of  August  80,  1786:  "A 
printing  office  has  lately  been  established  in  the  town  of  Augrusta,  by  Mr.  G. 
Hughes,  who  publishes  a  weekly  paper  there,  and  we  are  told,  meets  with 
very  li^ral  encouragement.”  The  same  journals  of  September  29th  quotes 
from  “the  August  Gazette  of  September  24th.”  The  last  contemporary  mention 
of  this  paper  is  in  the  Columbian  Herald,  of  Charleston,  September  80,  1786, 
which  quotes  from  the  issue  of  September  24tb  of  the  Augusta  paper. 
(Clarence  S.  Brigham,  “Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers,  1690-1820,” 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Antwuarian  Society,  n.s.  VoL  23,  1918,  p.  878.) 

In  August,  1786,  Greenberry  Hughes  became  the  partner  of  J.  V.  Burd 
in  the  Charleston  Evening  Gazette.  Burd  died  in  October,  and  after  a  few 
issues  by  Hughes  alone  the  paper  seems  to  have  suspended.  (Brigham,  in 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiguarian  Society,  n.  s.,  VoL  84,  p.  274. 

87.  The  acts  as  printed  have  no  imprint,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  Johnston 
did  the  printing  of  them. 
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of  1786,  Johnston  had  finally  ceased  to  do  printing  for 
the  state.  On  September  30,  1786,  John  Erdman  Smith, 
next  to  Johnston  the  most  important  figure  in  the  history 
of  early  Georgia  printing,  began  at  Augusta  his  Georgia 
State  Gazette,  or  Independent  Register.  The  printed  acts 
of  the  legislative  session  of  August,  1786,  show  in  the 
change  of  format  and  the  appearance  of  signature  marks 
on  the  leaves  that  a  new  official  printer  was  at  work. 
Smith  did  the  state  printing  without  interruption  for 
the  next  seven  years.  After  April  4, 1789,  he  changed  the 
name  of  his  paper  to  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of 
the  State.*^ 

With  the  issue  of  October  23,  1788,  James  Johnston 
changed  the  name  of  his  paper  at  Savannah  to  the  form 
it  had  had  when  he  first  became  a  publisher — the  Georgia 
Gazette.  A  little  over  a  year  later,  his  son,  Nicholas 
Johnston,  who  had  just  passed  his  twenty-first  birthday 
on  November  21,  1789,  was  taken  into  partnership,  and 
the  Georgia  Gazette  of  January  7,  1790,  appeared  with 
the  imprint  of  James  and  Nicholas  Johnston. 

The  next  printer  to  appear  of  record  in  Georgia  was 
Alexander  McMillan.  On  June  6,  1793,  he  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  at  Augusta  the  Southern  Centinel  and  Universal 
Gazette,  and  very  soon  was  competing  with  John  Erdman 
Smith  for  the  public  printing.  The  imprint  “A.  M’Millan, 
Printer  to  the  State”  appeared  in  1794  and  1795 :  Smith 
was  the  official  printer  in  1796  and  1797 ;  then  McMillan 
again  in  1798  and  1799;  and  Smith  in  1800.  The  last 
known  issue  of  McMillan’s  Southern  Centinel  is  that  of 
November  7,  1799.** 

Augusta  had  seen  the  establishment  of  three  news¬ 
papers  before  Savannah  had  its  second  paper  of  post- 
Revolutionary  origin.  On  December  4, 1793,  James  Carey, 
whose  address  was  “on  the  Bay,  near  the  Coffee-House,” 

S8.  In  January.  1804,  the  Augutta  Ckroniele  was  taken  over  by  Dennis  Driscol, 
who  died  in  March,  1811.  The  paper  was  thereafter  continued  by  a  succession 
of  other  pubiishers  for  many  years  longer.  (BriKham,  op.  ett.,  871.) 

89.  McHiiian  is  next  known  as  publishins  the  Miliedserille  fntsUipenesr  in 
Noremher,  1808:  he  was  stiii  conductins  that  paper  in  1810,  according  to 
Isaiah  Thomas,  History  of  Printing  in  America,  2d  edition,  n,  808. 
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began  to  print  at  Savannah  the  Georgia  Journal  and  In¬ 
dependent  Federal  Register.  This  was  a  semi-weekly, 
the  first  paper  in  the  state  to  appear  more  frequently 
than  once  a  week.  Its  lot  was  not  a  fortunate  one,  how¬ 
ever  ;  the  last  issue  of  it  that  is  known  was  that  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1794,  a  little  over  two  months  after  its  be¬ 
ginning.  After  this  effort,  James  Carey  appeared  no 
more  as  a  printer  or  publisher  in  Georgia. 

More  lasting  was  Savannah’s  third  post-Revolution- 
ary  newspaper,  the  Columbian  Museum  &  Savannah  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  which  was  also  a  semi-weekly.  Established  on 
March  4,  1796,  by  Titus  Powers  and  Gurden  I.  Seymour, 
it  was  published  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  by  Powers  & 
Seymour,  “corner  of  St.  Julien  Street,  opposite  the 
Church.’’  Powers  died  in  July,  1797,  and  the  paper 
was  continued  by  Seymour  alone  until  December  12th 
of  that  year,  when  Philip  D.  Woolhopter  was  admitted 
as  junior  partner  and  the  firm  became  Seymour  & 
Woolhopter.*® 

On  November  24,  1796,  a  disastrous  fire  in  Savan¬ 
nah  completely  destroyed  the  printing  plant  of  James 
&  Nicholas  Johnston,  and  publication  of  the  Gazette  in 
consequence  was  suspended.  When  publication  was  re¬ 
sumed  on  September  2,  1797,  the  first  issue  after  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  over  nine  months  contained  the  following 
announcement : 

“Savannah,  June  8,  1797.  The  publication  of  the 
Georgia  gazette  having  been  suspended  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  James  &  Nicholas  Johnston,  in  the 
calamitous  fire,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1796,  and  their  partnership  having  terminated  on 
the  1st  of  January  last,  the  printing  of  the  paper  will 

40.  With  the  issue  of  March  12,  1802,  Francis  Stebbins,  formeriy  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  was  added  to  the  partnership,  which  became  S^rroour, 
Wooihopter  &  Stebbins.  Stebbins  withdrew  in  June,  1804,  and  Seymour  & 
Woolhopter  continued  until  July,  1809,  when  Seymour  withdrew.  Woolhopter 
continued  publication  alone  to  the  end  of  January.  1817,  when  he  disposed 
of  the  paper  to  Michael  J.  Kappel  and  Edward  Crow,  who,  as  Kappel,  Crow 
&  Company,  had  berun  the  publication  of  the  tri-weekly  Savantiah  GateU* 
a  short  time  previously.  The  old  paper  disappeared  in  the  C<Aumbian  Muteum 
and  Savannah  Dady  Gazette  which  the  new  firm  began  to  publish  on  February 
8,  1817. 
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again  commence,  at  the  office  of  Nicholas  Johnston  & 
Co.,  in  Broughton-Street.” 

The  rival  printing  plant  of  the  Columbian  Museum 
could  hardly  have  been  seriously  affected,  if  at  all,  by  the 
fire;  existing  files  of  it  show  no  break  in  its  dates  and 
serial  numbering,  and  the  only  definitely  known  Savan¬ 
nah  imprint  of  the  year  is  a  sermon  delivered  at  Midway, 
January,  1st,  1797,  in  a  32-page  pamphlet  “Printed  by 
Seymour  &  Woolhopter,  on  the  Bay”<‘ 

Louisville,  a  small  community  about  forty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Augusta,  became  the  capital  of  Georgia  in 
1795.  In  May  of  that  year  a  convention  met  at  Louisville 
to  consider  necessary  alterations  in  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  The  journal  of  that  convention  was  printed 
at  Augusta  by  Alexander  McMillan,  then  “Printer  to 
the  State.”  The  journals  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  the  session  of  January  and  February,  1796, 
were  also  printed  at  Augusta,  but  by  John  Erdman 
Smith.  The  appropriation  act  of  that  session  contained 
a  provision  for  $500  to  be  paid  to  Smith  “for  printing 
the  Laws  and  Journals  of  the  present  session  agreebly 
to  contract.”  The  following  year  another  appropriation 
of  $500  was  made  to  pay  Smith  for  printing  the  laws 
and  journals,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the  printing 
be  done  by  the  first  of  April  and  also  that  he  should 
“establish  a  press  in  Louisville  on  or  before  1st  Octo¬ 
ber  next  and  give  bond  for  $10,000 ;  if  not,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  contract  for  the  printing  [on  other  specified] 
terms.” 

Smith  apparently  did  not  comply  with  these  re¬ 
quirements,  for  the  laws  and  journals  of  the  session 
of  January  and  February,  1798  were  printed  by  Mc¬ 
Millan,  for  whom  $450  was  appropriated  for  the  print¬ 
ing  “Agreeable  to  his  contract.”  No  press  had  been 

41.  Copies  of  this  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  the  DeRenne  Georgia  Library.  Evans.  American  BiHiography,  Vol.  11, 
No.  32806.  lists,  possibly  from  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  a  pamphlet 
“Printed  by  N.  Johnston  &  Co..”  with  the  appropriate  title  The  Fire  Ordin¬ 
ance  and  Patrol  Law;  no  copies  of  this  have  been  located. 
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established  at  Louisville,  however,  as  McMillian  print¬ 
ed  the  acts  at  Augusta.  Later  in  the  year  1798,  Mc¬ 
Millan  printed  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  adopted  May  30th,  and  on  this  he  put  the  imprint 
“Louisville:  Printed  by  A.  M’Millan,  Printer  to  the 
State.”  If  he  actually  had  a  press  at  the  new  capital  in 
1798,  it  must  have  been  temporary  arrangement,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  interruption  in  the  publication  of 
his  Southern  Centinel  at  Augusta.  In  1799,  McMillan 
was  still  printer  to  the  state,  but  the  imprint  on  the  acts 
of  the  session  of  January  and  February  of  that  year  has 
the  interesting  imprint  “Louisville:  Printed  by  Elisha 
H.  Waldo  for  Alexander  M’Millan.”  It  is  doubtful  if 
McMillan  ever  actually  conducted  a  printing  enterprise 
of  his  own  at  Louisville. 

Elisha  Waldo,  like  Edward  Welch  who  disputed  with 
William  Lancaster  the  ownership  of  the  Savannah  press 
in  1778,  is  as  yet  merely  an  empty  name.  The  first  print¬ 
ers  at  Louisville  who  are  embodied  with  some  more  tan¬ 
gible  reality  were  Ambrose  Day  and  James  Hely.  In 
February,  or  perhaps  January,  1799,  these  two  establish¬ 
ed  the  Louisville  Gazette  and  Republican  Trumpet,  a 
paper  that  lasted  until  1811.*^  Until  something  more 
definite  is  known  of  Waldo,  the  firm  of  Day  and  Hely 
will  probably  hold  the  title  of  being  the  originators  of 
printing  at  Louisville,  the  third  printing  point  in  Georgia. 

No  further  territorial  expansion  of  the  Georgia  press 
is  of  record  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  Augusta, 
however,  a  fourth  newspaper,  the  Augusta  Herald,  began 
on  July  17,  1799.  This  was  published  by  George  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  William  J.  Bunce  as  a  weekly  and  semi-weekly. 
Randolph  &  Bunce  also  issued  at  least  two  issues,  in  April 
and  May,  1800,  of  a  Monthly  Herald,  a  quarto  sheet  of 

42.  Ambrose  Day  continued  with  the  Louisville  Gazette  until  its  end.  but  with 
several  changes  of  partners  and  even  of  ownership  of  the  paper.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1811,  Day  advertised  his  proposal  to  publish  a  paper  to  be  called  the 
Georgia  Press  at  Bhitonville,  Gmrgia,  but  no  such  paper  is  known  to  have 
existed  (Clarence  S.  Brigham,  op.  eit.,  p.  376).  James  Hely  had  withdrawn 
from  the  partnership  with  Day  by  November,  1804,  when  he  established  the 
semi-weekly  Southern  Patriot  at  Savannah ;  he  continued  this  paper  until 
October,  1806,  (op.  eit.,  892). 
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four  pages.^  Randolph  retired  from  the  firm  in  August, 
1800,  and  Bunce  carried  on  the  paper  alone  until  some 
time  in  1804,  when  W.  J.  Hobby  became  his  partner. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  continue  the  record  of  Georgia 
printers  here  in  detail  beyond  the  year  1800.  But  it  is 
only  fitting  to  complete  briefly  the  history  of  James  John¬ 
ston,  the  pioneer.  We  have  seen  that  on  January  1, 1797, 
he  retired  from  the  firm  of  James  &  Nicholas  Johnston, 
turning  the  business  over  to  the  younger  man.  With 
what  business  he  occupied  himself  after  leaving  the 
printing  office  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  hoped  in  his 
retirement  to  enjoy  a  respectable  leisure.  There  is  a 
mention  of  the  fact  that  about  1799  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Savannah  Golf  Club,**  thus  unwittingly  showing  the 
way  to  the  thousands  of  the  masters  of  the  craft  who 
today  make  “contacts”  on  our  numerous  greens  and  fair¬ 
ways.  But  the  elderly  Johnston’s  leisure  was  sadly  in¬ 
terrupted  when  his  son  Nicholas  died  on  October  20, 1802. 
The  issue  of  the  Georgia  Gazette  for  October  21,  was  pro¬ 
duced  somehow,  but  with  no  imprint.  The  next  succeed¬ 
ing  issue,  on  October  28,  bore  the  old  imprint  of  James 
Johnston. 

But  the  bereaved  father  had  no  heart  for  the  work. 
The  Gazette  for  November  25,  1802,  was  the  very  last 
to  appear,  and  it  carried  the  pathetic  announcement  that 
the  firm  of  N.  Johnston  &  Company  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  Nicholas  Johnston  and  that  the  paper  was  dis¬ 
continued  because  of  the  poor  health  and  advanced  age 
(62  years)  of  James  Johnston.  About  six  years  later  the 
old  printer  died,  on  October  4,  1808,  and  was  buried  in 
Colonial  Cemetery,  Savannah,  alongside  his  father  and 
mother.  The  tombstone  bearing  his  name  also  bears 
that  of  his  wife,  who  died  March  26,  1815. 


4S.  Brigham,  op.  eit.,  S74. 

44.  Communicated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jamea  Houstoun  Johnaton,  of  Atlanta. 
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By  David  M.  Potter,  Jr. 

“In  March,  1733,”  writes  Bruce,  “some  Carolina 
gentlemen  paid  a  visit  to  Savannah,”  and  one  of  them 
wrote  later:  “Mr.  Oglethorpe  is  indefatigable,  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pains  ....  He  is  extremely  well  beloved  by 
all  his  people ;  the  general  title  they  give  him  is  father.”' 

In  September,  1740,  he  might  have  added,  some 
Georgia  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Patrick  Tailfer 
and  David  Douglas,  paid  a  visit  to  Charles-Town,  and 
three  of  them  wrote  later  a  little  book*  in  which  they 
accused  General  Oglethorpe  of  almost  all  the  crimes 
in  the  civil  calendar.  They  charged  him  with  exceed¬ 
ing  his  authority  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  with  neglect, 
with  incompetence,  with  bribery,*  with  misappropri¬ 
ation  of  funds,*  and  even  with  larceny  after  trust.® 

And  yet,  in  1755,  this  same  David  Douglas  who 
had  attacked  General  Oglethorpe  so  bitterly  was 
elected  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  under  the  Royal  Government.® 

In  the  course  of  some  twenty  years  a  great  change 
had  come  about.  General  Oglethorpe  had  withdrawn 
from  the  colony,  and  the  Trustees  had  been  forced  to 

1.  Henry  Bnice,  Life  of  General  Oglethorpe  (New  York,  1890),  p.  121.  Broee 
is  quoting  a  letter  which  first  appeared  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  of 
March  22.  1733,  and  which  was  copied  in  An  Account  Shotcing  the  Progreee 
of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  from  ite  First  Eetabliehment,  pp.  41, 
42.  It  has  bran  subsequently  quoted  by  many  historians. 

2.  This  work  was  entitled  A  True  and  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Colony  of 
Georgia  in  America  From  the  First  Settlement  Thereof  until  this  Present 
Period  Containing  the  most  Authentic  Facts,  matters,  and  transactions  there¬ 
in;  togther  with  His  Majesty’s  Charter,  Representations  of  the  People, 
Letters,  etc.,  and  a  Dedication  to  His  ExeeUency  General  Oglethorpe  by  Pat. 
Tailfer,  M.  D.,  Hugh  Anderson,  M.  A.,  Da.  Douglas,  and  others,  landholders 
in  Georgia  at  present  in  Charles-Town  in  South  Carolina  Charles-Town, 
South  Carolina  t  Printed  by  P.  Timothy,  for  the  authors,  1711  Hereafter 
referred  to  as  A  True  .  .  .  Narrative.  The  Dedication  to  Oglethorpe  is  very 
sarcastic. 

3.  Ibid.,  66. 

4.  Ibid.,  29. 

6.  Ibid.,  30. 

6.  "Journal  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly"  in  the  Colonial  Records  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  XIII,  8.  (Referred  to  hereafter  as  C.  R.) 
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recede  from  one  position  after  another  and  to  yield 
on  their  most  fundamental  policies.  Finally,  they  had 
surrendered  their  charter  in  despair  and  one  of  General 
Oglethorpe’s  most  bitter  enemies  had  been  elected  to 
an  office  second  in  importance  only  to  the  governor¬ 
ship. 

A  veritable  bloodless  revolution  had  taken  place. 

Historians  of  the  present  day  generally  agree  that 
Oglethorpe  was  indeed  the  father  of  the  colony.  It 
was  his  quick  sympathy  that  took  the  colonists  from 
the  inhuman  confinement  of  the  debtors’  prisons;  it 
was  his  unselfish  care  that  attended  personally  to  their 
settlement  in  the  New  World;  it  was  his  shrewd  dip¬ 
lomacy  that  kept  them  safe  from  the  scourge  of  Indian 
warfare ;  and  it  was  his  superb  generalship  that  saved 
their  homes  from  the  Spaniards  when  the  force  of 
numbers  was  overwhelmingly  against  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
any  of  the  colonists  could  have  been  ungrateful  enough 
to  attack  the  policies  of  the  General — much  less  how, 
in  an  excess  of  zeal,  they  could  have  brought  them¬ 
selves  to  defame  his  personal  character. 

Of  course  they  gave  reasons  for  their  discontent. 
They  gave  numerous  reasons.  They  presented  bills 
from  the  grand  jury ;  they  petitioned  the  Trustees;  they 
petitioned  Parliament;  they  wrote  a  book.  And  at 
every  step  they  discovered  a  new  grievance.  They 
complained  about  so  many  things  that  one  is  inclined 
to  doubt  their  sincerity  in  any  of  them.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  consistency  of  their  opposition,  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  met  informally  every  evening  in  a 
“Nightly  Club,’’  as  Stephens  called  it,  that  they  had 
become  a  regular  opposition  party,  and  that,  like  all 
opposition  parties,  they  considered  it  their  duty  to 
attack  every  policy  of  the  party  in  power.  Once  in  a 
bad  humor,  they  picked  flaws  in  everything ;  once  they 
began  to  see  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  the  whole  world 
took  on  a  sickly  cast. 
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Therefore  it  is  not  sufficient  to  inquire  what  seemed 
yellow  in  their  sight.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what 
they  complained  about.  Of  course,  it  will  help  a  great 
deal  to  know  these  things,  and  we  will  look  into  them 
further  on,  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  discover  why  the 
eye  was  jaundiced,  to  learn  what  could  have  thrown 
the  malcontents  into  opposition  in  the  first  place. 

There  may  be  various  theories  on  that  subject,  and 
perhaps  none  will  be  wholly  correct,  but  it  seems  to 
the  writer  that  the  first  fundamental  elements  of  con¬ 
flict  were  present  before  the  colony  was  ever  founded, 
and  that  a  man  of  foresight  might  have  predicted 
antagonism  even  before  the  good  ship  Anne  weighed 
anchor  in  the  Thames  and  set  sail  with  the  Colony  of 
Georgia  upon  her  decks. 

For,  this  colony  of  Georgia  was  destined,  like  many 
of  the  other  colonies,  to  go  through  two  phases:  the 
period  of  English  rule,  and  the  period  of  home  rule; 
the  period  of  solving  wilderness  problems  over  the 
coffee  cups  of  London,  and  the  period  of  meeting  the 
wilderness  at  the  wilderness;  the  period  of  idealism, 
or  theory,  and  the  period  of  realism. 

The  period  of  idealism  was  well  illustrated  in  Geor¬ 
gia  by  the  theory  of  the  Trustees  that  they  could 
create  just  such  a  colony  as  they  wished,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  environmental  conditions  in  America  and  with¬ 
out  allowance  for  the  faults  and  foibles  of  human 
character.  The  period  of  realism  began  when  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  these  factors  could  not  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

The  key  to  the  whole  conflict  is  that  the  Trustees 
were  trying  to  outlaw  the  plantation  system  in  Georgia 
in  spite  of  certain  influences  which  made  it  inevitable 
that  the  plantation  system  should  prevail. 

The  Trustees  had  good  reasons,  of  course,  for  pur¬ 
suing  this  policy.  They  had  founded  the  colony  for 
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certain  purposes,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  these 
purposes  could  not  be  fulfilled  under  the  plantation 
system. 

They  founded  the  colony  with  the  idea  of  giving 
a  fresh  start,  and  an  absolutely  fair  chance  to  those 
“poor  and  insolvent  debtors"’  of  London,  whom  they 
carried  to  America ;  and  they  found  that  the  plantation 
system  would  interfere  because  it  would  force  these 
poor  people  to  compete  against  the  broad  acres  and 
the  droves  of  slaves  of  the  landed  aristocrat.  They 
founded  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  producing  silk — 
a  commodity  which  Britain  at  that  time  had  to  import 
from  Southern  Europe;  and  they  again  saw  that  the 
plantation  system  would  interfere,  for  it  was  not 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk — ^for  which  neither  much 
labor  nor  much  land  was  necessary — but  was  perfectly 
suited  to  the  production  of  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
indigo,  which  were  already  produced  in  sufl5ciently 
large  quantities.  And,  finally,  they  founded  the  colony 
as  a  military  barrier,  or  buffer,  to  protect  Carolina  from 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida ;  but  once  more,  they  realized, 
the  plantation  system  would  interfere,  for  instead  of 
keeping  the  people  close  together  for  mutual  support, 
it  would  isolate  them  on  great  plantations  where  they 
would  be  almost  helpless,  and  not  only  would  it  weaken 
them  by  division,  but  also  it  would  render  their  position 
even  more  precarious  by  introducing  a  large  number 
of  semi-barbarous  slaves  who  might,  at  any  time,  rise 
in  servile  insurrection. 

With  all  of  these  reasons  in  mind,  the  Trustees 
set  to  work  to  outlaw  the  plantation  system.  They 
were  aided  at  the  very  beginning  by  the  Charter  of 
the  Colony,  which  provided  “that  no  greater  quantity 
of  lands  be  granted  to  one  person  . . .  than  five  hundred 
acres,”*  but  this  was  only  a  maximum  and  since  “each 

7.  Gorernor  Robert  Johnaon  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  proclamation  of  Jan.  18, 
1788.  Quoted  by  '^liiam  Harden  in  “The  Colony  of  Georgia”  in  The  SotUk 
in  the  BuUding  of  the  Nation,  II,  128. 

8.  Charter  of  the  Colony  in  C.  R.,  I,  22. 
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lot  of  land  was  to  be  considered  as  a  military  fief  .  .  . 
fifty  acres  were  judged  sufficient,”*  and  that  was  the 
customary  grant.  In  addition,  “the  lands  were  granted 
in  tail-male,”*®  so  that  they  could  not  be  inherited  by 
women,  nor  sold,  mortgaged,  or  alienated  by  the  hold¬ 
ers.  Furthermore,  laws  were  passed  which  prohibited 
the  introduction  of  negroes  into  the  colony  and  which 
provided  that  whoever  “shall  import  ...  or  barter  or 
use  in  any  manner  .  .  .  any  Black  or  Blacks,  Negroe  or 
Negroes  .  .  .  shall  forfeit  £50  Sterling.”** 

Now,  since  large  estates  and  slave  labor  were  the 
very  essence  of  the  plantation  system,  it  appeared  that 
the  system  was  forever  excluded  from  Georgia. 

But  the  Colonists  did  not  come  to  Georgia  to  aid 
any  debtors  except  themselves;  they  did  not  come  to 
raise  silk  for  His  Majesty,  George  II ;  they  did  not  come 
to  protect  the  people  of  Charles-Town ;  and  they  did 
not  care  a  fig  for  legislation  designed  to  accomplish 
these  ends.  They  came  to  better  their  own  fortunes; 
many  of  them  thought  they  could  do  this  best  under 
the  plantation  system,  and  the  plantation  system  they 
resolved  to  have. 

Almost  the  only  evidence  that  remains  today  of 
their  opposition  is  that  little  book  to  which  we  have 
referred  previously.  This  literary  outburst,  written  by 
Patrick  Tailfer,  Hugh  Anderson,  David  Douglas,  and 
other  leading  malcontents,  and  published  in  Charles- 
Town  in  1741,  is  entitled  A  True  and  Historical  Narrative 
of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  etc.”**  and  in  it 
the  whole  case  of  the  malcontents  is  summed  up.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  work  of  able  and  educated  men,  it  opens 
with  an  attack  on  Oglethorpe,  in  which  subtle  sarcasm 
and  blunt  personal  defamation  are  clearly  combined, 

9.  “An  Account  Showing;  the  Prosreu  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America 
from  its  First  Establishment.  Published  per  Order  of  the  Honorable  the 
Trustees  London:  Printed  in  the  year  MDCCXLI,”  in  C.  B.,  in,  878.  (Here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  “An  Account  ...  of  the  Clolony.” 

10.  C.  H.,  UI.  878. 

11.  “By  Laws  and  Laws  of  the  Trustees,”  in  C.  B.,  I,  60. 

12.  For  full  title,  see  note  2. 
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and  then  it  launches  into  a  general  bill  of  grievances, 
abstract  and  concrete,  general  and  specific.  By  a  com¬ 
parative  examination  of  the  various  petitions  and 
declarations  of  discontent  which  are  set  forth  here,  it 
is  possible  to  secure  a  complete  list  of  the  colonists’ 
complaints. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Trustees  would 
let  such  an  assault  go  unanswered,  and  indeed  they  did 
not,  for  in  the  same  year,  in  London,  there  appeared  An 
Account  Showing  the  Progress  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
In  America  from  its  First  Establishment.  Published  per 
Order  of  the  Honorable  the  Trustees  London:  Printed 
in  the  Year  MDCCXLI.  Nothing  could  have  met  the 
issue  more  directly.  It  spoke  of  the  authors  of  the  True 
and  Historical  Narrative  as  “factious  and  turbulent,” 
spoke  of  its  preface  as  “a  mean,  low-witted  sneer,  a 
malicious,  ill-natured  invective”  and  denounced  it  in  toto 
as  an  “inconsistent,  spiteful,  false  narrative  . . .  founded 
in  lies  and  misrepresentations,  .  .  .  published  by  .  .  . 
persons  of  no  estate  and  as  little  character  .  .  .  persons 
guilty  of  the  most  monstrous  sin  in  nature ;  viz.  ingrati¬ 
tude.””  It  then  proceeded  to  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 
policies  of  the  Trustees. 

From  these  two  conflicting  documents  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  fairly  judicial  analysis  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  both  groups.  In  doing 
so  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  subjects  of  complaint. 

Just  as  one  might  expect,  the  measures  that  at¬ 
tracted  most  opposition  were  those  which  v/ere  design¬ 
ed  to  prevent  the  plantation  system  from  gaining  a 
foothold  in  Georgia,  but  there  were  many  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  complaint,  since  the  malcontents  were  always 
ready  to  pick  flaws,  and  since  any  person  who  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  discontented  for  any  reason  whatever  natural¬ 
ly  fell  in  with  the  opposition.  The  two  greatest  causes 

18.  "An  Account  ...  of  the  Colony,"  p.  III.  This  prefstory  portion  of  the 
work,  in  which  the  pages  are  numbered  by  Boman  numerals,  is,  for  some 
reason,  omitted  from  the  copy  in  the  Colonial  Reeordt,  to  which  I  have 
usually  referred. 
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of  complaint,  however,  were  the  land  system  and  the 
prohibition  of  slavery. 

With  regard  to  the  land  tenure,  it  is  safe,  for  once, 
to  assert  a  negative,  and  to  say  that  not  one  feature  of 
the  system  met  with  approval.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Trustees  had  decided  not  to  grant  land  in  fee  simple, 
but  to  entail  it,  and  furthermore,  to  exclude  females 
from  inheritance,  by  entailing  it  in  the  male  line.**  This 
created  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  the  law  was  gradu¬ 
ally  modified,  at  first  so  that  the  testator  could  secure 
the  special  consent  of  the  Trustees  to  make  women  his 
heirs*®  and  later  on  it  was  even  further  relaxed,**  but 
it  then  became  a  rather  technical  proposition  which 
the  colonists  could  not  understand,**  and  therefore  did 
not  like.  The  Trustees,  however,  did  not  take  this 
position  merely  to  be  obstinate.  It  must  be  considered 
very  liberal  of  them,  to  yield  as  much  as  they  did,  for 
they  preferred  to  make  grants  in  tail-mail  because  "as 
the  Military  Strength  of  the  Province  was  particularly 
to  be  taken  care  of  .  .  .  each  Lot  of  Land  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  military  Fief  ....  The  lands  were  grant¬ 
ed  in  Tail  Male  [because]  .  .  .  every  Female  Heir  .  .  . 
would  .  .  .  have  taken  from  the  Garison  the  Portion  of 
one  Soldier  ....  Women  being  equally  incapable  to  serve 
on  Juries  as  to  Act  as  Soldiers,  these  duties  .  .  .  would 
return  so  much  oftener  to  each  Man  in  Proportion; 
.  .  .  and  by  that  means  would  become  very  burthen- 
some  to  the  remaining  Male  Lot-Holders”*®  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  evident  that  land  in  tail-general  would  have 
been  amassed  in  large  holdings  or  divided  into  insuf¬ 
ferably  small  lots,  in  proportion  as  there  were  inter¬ 
marriages  consolidating  various  holdings  or  as  there 
were  divisions  of  one  holding  among  several  heirs.*® 


14.  C.  R..  m,  37S. 

15.  Ibid.,  Ul,  878. 

16.  Ibid.,  lU.  400. 

17.  A  True  .  .  .  Narrative,  66. 

18.  "An  Account  ...  of  the  Colony," 

19.  Ibid.,  Ill,  874. 
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Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  objection  to  the 
system  of  entail  was  that,  by  its  very  nature,  it  pre¬ 
vented  the  colonists  from  selling,  mortgaging,  or  alien¬ 
ating  their  lands.  Since  they  claimed  that  they  needed 
money  for  improvements,^®  they  considered  it  a  great 
hardship  that  they  could  not  borrow  on  their  lands. 
The  would-be  lenders  and  land  speculators  disliked 
this  arrangement  quite  as  much  as  the  would-be  bor¬ 
rowers.  In  this  case,  however,  the  Trustees  had  even 
stronger  arguments  than  before.  In  addition  to  their 
policy  of  trying  to  keep  land  on  a  fief  system  for  mili¬ 
tary  reasons,  as  mentioned  above,  they  argued;  first, 
that  people  whose  peculiar  weakness  in  England  had 
been  debt,  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  into  debt  in 
the  colony;  second,  that  to  let  the  colonists  lose  con¬ 
trol  of  the  land  would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  sent — ^that  is,  to  make  them  self-supporting 
citizens ;  third,  that  the  land  might  be  alienated  to  un¬ 
desirable  people;  and  fourth,  that  a  land  monopoly 
might  result.  These  arguments  were  almost  indisput¬ 
ably  sound,  but  one  could  not  raise  a  mortgage  on 
arguments.21 

Not  only  did  the  malcontents  object  to  the  entail. 
They  also  found  fault  with  all  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  distribution  of  the  land.  First  of  all,  they  claimed 
that  the  regular  allotment  of  fifty  acres  was  far  from 
enough.  They  contended  that  a  man  could  not  support 
a  family  on  such  an  area.“  This  was  hardly  a  consistent 
claim,  for  at  another  place  in  their  book  they  asserted 
that  one  man  could  not  cultivate  more  than  five  acres  of 
this  wilderness  soil.“  It  is  indeed  probable  that  fifty 
acres  were  more  than  enough  for  those  who  wished  to 
do  their  own  planting.  Second,  they  alleged  that  the 
various  allotments  of  land  were  made  arbitrarily  from 

20.  A  True  .  .  ,  NamUive,  48.  Quoted  from  the  Repreeentmtion  of  Dee.  9, 
1788,  to  the  Trustees. 

21.  "An  Account  ...  of  the  Colony,”  in  C.  R.,  in.  874-875. 

22.  A  True  .  .  .  Narrative,  28. 

28.  /but,  26. 
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a  chart,  without  regard  to  whether  they  were  suitable 
for  cultivation,  and  that  swampy  or  unsuitable  land  was 
often  assigned.2<  Third,  they  also  claimed  that  land  was 
parceled  out  in  trianguar  lots  which  were,  of  course, 
more  difficult  to  enclose.*®  If  this  and  the  preceding  com¬ 
plaint  were  founded  on  truth,  they  were  certainly  justi¬ 
fied,  for  there  was  no  excuse  for  such  careless  dealing 
on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  or  their  agents.  Fourth,  they 
could  see  no  purpose  in  the  policy  of  assigning  each 
man’s  land  in  three  parcels:  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in 
town;  four  and  seven-eighths  near  town;  and  forty-five 
acres  at  a  greater  distance.**  This  was  undoubtedly  in¬ 
tended  to  give  each  free-holder  an  opportunity  to  have 
his  farm  and  yet  to  live  in  or  near  Savannah,  but  the 
malcontents  felt  that  it  subdivided  their  holdings  need¬ 
lessly.  Fifth,  still  another  subject  of  complaint  was  a 
requirement,  intended  to  promote  the  silk  culture,  that 
one  hundred  mulberry  trees  should  be  planted  on  every 
holding  of  ten  acres,  and  that  a  proportional  number 
should  be  planted  on  larger  or  smaller  holdings.*’ 

In  addition  to  all  these  complainings,  the  malcon¬ 
tents  also  set  up  a  howl  about  the  excessive  quit  rent 
of  20  shillings  per  hundred  acres  per  annum.**  In  this 
case  it  is  evident  that  they  were  insincere,  for  this  tax 
did  not  become  effective  until  ten  years  after  the  grant, 
and  none  of  those  lamenting  had  ever  paid  a  penny 
quit  rent  in  Georgia. 

Considered  in  the  aijstract,  many  of  these  regu¬ 
lations  may  seem  unobjectionable.  Founded  on  theo¬ 
retical  reason,  many  of  them  were  very  wise.  But  the 
fact  always  remained  that  there  was  probably  no  other 
colony  on  the  American  Continent  where  it  was  so 
difficult  or  even  half  so  difficult  to  secure  a  large  and 
valuable  land  holding.  The  fact  always  remained  that 

24.  A  True  .  .  .  Narrative,  23. 

25.  Ibid.,  24. 

26.  Ibid.,  23. 

27.  "An  Account  ...  of  the  Colony,”  in  C.  B.,  Ill,  376. 

28.  Ibid.,  Ill,  412. 
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South  Carolina  lay  just  across  the  Savannah  River,  and 
land  could  be  secured  on  much  more  liberal  terms  on 
that  bank  of  the  stream.  It  was  invidious  comparison 
which  caused  discontent  on  so  many  scores,  and  we 
should  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  pass  judgment  upon 
the  malcontents,  whom  some  historians  have  judged 
very  severely.** 

The  second  cause  of  complaint,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  that  the  Trustees  would  not  permit  negro  slaves 
to  be  introduced  into  the  colony.  The  arguments  for 
and  against  this  measure  were  both  very  forceful. 
Again  the  colonists  looked  longingly  across  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River,  and  declared  that  negro  labor  could  be  had 
over  there  at  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  white  labor  in 
Georgia.*®  They  pointed  out  the  inefficiency  and  un¬ 
reliability  of  their  German  servants,  who  struck  and 
went  on  holiday  whenever  the  notion  took  them,**  and 
who  had  an  annoying  habit  of  carrying  cutlasses  about 
with  a  defiant  air.**  They  alleged  that  one  servant 
could  not  produce  agricultural  products  to  the  value 
of  more  than  seventy-five  shillings  per  annum  and  they 
compared  this  with  the  yearly  hire  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  shillings.**  If  these  estimates  were  correct, 
and  if  two  servants  could  not  produce  enough  to  pay 
for  the  hire  of  one,  then  the  colony  was  certainly 
hindered  by  the  lack  of  slaves  and  perhaps  they  were 
necessary  to  its  very  existence. 

The  Trustees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  reasons  of 
equally  vital  importance  for  keeping  the  negroes  out. 
Superficial  observers  since  that  time  have  thought  that 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject  of  human  slavery 
were  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Trustees.  Ban- 

29.  Many  of  the  malcontents  were  very  respectable  citizens.  The  grreat  erange- 
list,  George  Whitefield.  was  not  ashamed  to  join  them  in  demanding  a  more 
liberal  land  policy.  See  "The  Journal  of  William  Stephens,”  in  C.  R., 
IV.  66. 

80.  A  True  .  .  .  Sarrative,  68. 

81.  “The  Journal  of  William  Stephens,”  in  C.  R.,  IV,  267.  This  work,  here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  “Stephens'  Journal,”  is  published  in  volume  iV  and 
volume  IV  Supplement,  of  the  ColonM  Reeorde. 

82.  /bid.,  IV.  248. 

88.  A  True  .  ,  .  NarruUve,  77. 
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croft  quotes  Oglethorpe  as  saying  that  “Slavery  is 
against  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  England.  We  refused,  as  Trustees,  to  make  a  law 
permitting  such  horrid  crime.”®*  But  Ulrich  B.  Phillips, 
looking  deeper  into  the  question,  notes  that  at  this 
time  Oglethorpe  was  head  of  the  Royal  African  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  chief  business  was  a  huge  commerce  in 
negro  slaves.®®  The  most  significant  point,  however,  in 
showing  that  the  Trustees  did  not  treat  slavery  as  a 
moral  issue,  is  the  fact  that  in  their  Account  ...  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  in  which  they  gave  an  elaborate  de¬ 
fense  of  their  position,  they  did  not  once  try  to  justify 
it  by  condemning  the  institution  as  unethical. 

Instead  they  grounded  their  argument  upon  ex¬ 
pediency.  They  argued,  first,  that  Georgia  was  found¬ 
ed  as  a  colony  for  the  poor,  and  that  the  poor  obviously 
would  not  be  able  to  buy  slaves;  further,  they  said 
that  they  could  not  buy  slaves  for  the  colonists  at  the 
price  of  thirty  pounds  each,  since,  for  thirty  pounds 
they  could  rescue  a  white  man  from  pinching  poverty 
in  London.  The  presence  of  the  white  man,  they  added, 
would  lend  additional  security  to  the  province,  while 
the  presence  of  the  negro  would  render  the  colony  less 
secure,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  the  uncivilized 
blacks  would  always  give  the  Spaniards  a  potential  ally, 
and  would  create  a  constant  possibility  of  servile  in¬ 
surrection.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  still  other 
reasons:  first,  the  presence  of  the  negro  would  induce 
the  white  man  to  cease  working  himself  and  lead  him 
to  spend  all  his  time  in  the  supervision  of  his  slaves; 
second,  negroes  were  not  necessary  in  the  development 
of  the  silk  culture,  the  intended  staple  product  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  as  they  were  in  the  rice  plantations  of  Carolina, 
for  no  white  man  could  work  in  the  rice  fields  as  the 
negroes  did,  but  a  child  could  be  employed  in  the  silk 

34.  Georgre  Bancroft.  History  of  the  United  States,  II,  287.  Bancroft  cites  no 
authority  for  his  quotation. 

85.  Uirich  B.  PhUiips,  Ameriocm  Negro  Slavery,  94. 
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culture;  third,  it  was  feared  that  slavery  would  lead 
to  absentee-landlordship  as  it  had  in  Barbados  and 
Jamaica  fourth,  it  was  all  too  likely  that  the  colonists 
would  go  into  debt  to  the  slave  traders — a  highly  unde* 
sireable  proceeding;  fifth,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
presence  of  slaves  in  Georgia  would  help  those  in  Caro¬ 
lina  to  slip  through  to  Florida ;  and  sixth,  it  was  argued 
that  if  slavery  should  be  permitted,  some  could  pur¬ 
chase  slaves  and  some  could  not,  and  that  those  who 
could  not  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  black 
labor.”  This  last  seemed  a  very  good  argument,  but 
the  Trustees  apparently  forgot  that  they  were  forcing 
all  of  white  Georgia  to  do  something  which  they  said 
was  impossible,  this  is,  to  compete  with  South  Carolina, 
which  had  four  slaves  for  every  white  person  in  the 
colony. 

At  another  time,  in  reply  to  a  petition  of  the  colon¬ 
ists,**  the  Trustees  spoke  of  a  matter  to  which  they  did 
not  refer  directly  in  their  book,  and  that  matter  was 
the  immediate  danger  of  servile  insurrection.  Before 
the  Spanish  War,  in  1738,  the  forces  of  St.  Augustine 
had  aroused  the  blacks  in  Carolina  and  induced  them 
to  rebel.  During  this  rebellion  the  negroes,  going  on  the 
war  path,  had  killed  twenty  whites,  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  they  were  sub¬ 
dued  before  they  massacred  the  entire  white  popu¬ 
lation.*®  For  a  colony  like  Georgia,  weaker  and  more 
exposed,  the  negroes  would  have  been  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  danger.  Jones  says  that  the  “terror  and  conster¬ 
nation”  caused  by  this  insurrection  was  “profound,”*® 
in  Carolina,  and  if  such  a  condition  existed  in  that  old 
and  established  colony,  we  can  imagine  how  easily 
the  new  and  sparsely  settled  province  of  Georgia  would 
have  been  terrorized. 

SS.  Ihid.,  chap.  in. 

S7.  "An  Account  ...  of  the  Colony,”  in  C.  R.,  m,  876>878.  The  whole  argu- 
ment  is  set  forth  in  these  pages. 

38.  A  True  .  .  .  Narrative,  68. 

39.  Charles  C.,  Jones,  History  of  Georgia  (Boston,  1888),  I,  299. 

40.  Ibid.,  I.  299. 
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Just  as  in  the  matter  of  land  tenure,  one  is  obliged 
to  admit  that,  in  the  abstract,  the  anti-slavery  regu¬ 
lation  was  exceedingly  wise,  but  Georgia,  without 
slaves,  could  not  prosper  in  competition  with  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  one  cannot  blame  the  colonists 
for  complaining. 

Aside  from  these  main  questions  of  land  and  labor, 
there  were  other  subsidiary  causes  of  discontent.  First 
of  all  there  was  the  prohibtion  on  the  importation  of 
“rum  or  brandys  ...  or  strong  waters.”**  The  Trustees 
adopted  this,  like  the  slave  law,  for  expedient  rather 
than  for  moral  reasons.  The  fact  was  that  they  were 
very  eager  to  keep  the  fire  water  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,*^  and,  of  course,  they  also  thought  the 
colonists  would  be  better  off  without  it.  The  discon¬ 
tented  element  objected  to  this  prohibition  for  the 
three-fold  reason  that  it  hurt  commerce,  that  it  led  to 
smuggling,  and  that  rum  was  necessary  to  “qualify 
the  drinking  water.”  Discontent  on  this  score,  how¬ 
ever,  was  never  acute,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
regulation  was  never  strictly  enforced.  The  Trustees 
did  not  make  a  determined  fight  on  the  matter;  they 
yielded  on  it  before  they  gave  way  on  anything  else; 
and  the  law  became  a  dead  letter  long  before  it  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  books.  In  1737,  Stephens  wrote  that 
it  was  “well  known”  that  there  was  “an  abundance  of 
unlicensed  tippling-houses  where  spirits  were  sold,”** 
but  that  the  constables  would  not  bring  them  before 
the  grand  jury.  Early  in  1738  he  spoke  of  the  “un¬ 
limited  number  of  houses  that  sold  liquor  privately.”** 
Shortly  afterward  he  wrote  that  they  were  going  to 

41.  “By-Laws  and  Laws  of  the  Trustees,”  in  C.  R.,  I,  46. 

42.  Witness  the  law  itself:  “Whereas  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  the  Trustees  .  .  .  have 
received  complaints  from  the  chiefs  of  several  of  the  Indian  nations  ...  of 
arreat  disorders  amongst  them  occasioned  by  the  use  of  .  .  .  Liquors  .  .  . 
Therefore  ...  he  it  enacted  that  no  Rum  or  Brandys  ...  or  strong  waters 
.  .  .  shall  be  imported  ...  in  the  province  of  Georgia.”  “By-Laws  and 
Laws  of  the  Trustees,”  in  C.  R.,  I,  44,  46. 

43.  “Stephens’  Journal,”  in  C.  R.,  IV,  20. 

44.  Ibid.,  62. 
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make  a  new  drive  on  enforcement/®  but  it  did  no  good, 
for  the  juries  would  not  convict,®*  and  after  the  drive 
he  was  still  writing  of  “a  greater  Number  [of  liquor 
dealers]  than  can  be  easily  imagined.”®''  After  a  time 
the  Trustees  gave  up  any  effort  to  enforce  this  law. 

In  addition  to  making  these  complaints,  the  min¬ 
ority  did  what  the  minority  always  does.  It  claimed 
that  it  was  being  deprived  of  its  rights.  On  the  first  of 
September,  1737,  the  grand  jury  drew  up  a  long  list 
of  what  might  be  entitled  civil  grievances,  real  and 
imaginary,  in  which  it  alleged  that  the  colony  had  no 
body  of  laws  or  constitution.®*  Tailfer  and  his  co¬ 
authors  wrote:  “Whilst  we  labored  under  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  [land  and  labor  conditions]  .  .  .  our  civil  liber¬ 
ties  received  a  more  terrible  shock.  For,  instead  of  such 
a  free  government  as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  and  of 
being  judged  by  the  laws  of  our  mother  country,  a 
dictator  [Mr.  Thomas  Causton  under  the  title  of  bailiff 
and  store-keeper]  was  appointed,  .  .  .  whose  will 
and  pleasure  were  the  only  laws  in  Georgia.”®*  Then 
they  proceed  to  set  forth  a  formidable  list  of  malprac¬ 
tices  of  which  Causton  was  guilty,  charging  him  with 
serving  as  both  judge  and  witness  in  the  same  case,®* 
with  brow-beating  his  juries,  with  releasing  a  criminal 
when  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so,  with  assuming  a 
power  to  dispense  with  the  laws,  with  abusing  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  store-keeper  by  running  prices  too  high,  and 
then  refusing  to  pay  his  debts  except  in  these  exorbi¬ 
tantly  priced  commodities,  with  neglecting  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  in  time  of  war,  with  hindering  people  from 
settling  on  their  lands,  and  with  generally  abusing  his 
powers.®*  How  true  these  charges  are,  it  is  difficult  to 

46.  /bid..  65. 

46.  Ibid..  91. 

47.  Ibid.,  78. 

48.  A  True  .  .  .  Narrative,  28. 

49.  /bid..  25. 

50.  Ibid.,  27. 

51.  Ibid.,  56-68. 
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say,  but  we  do  know  that  on  October  17,  1738,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  made  an  investigation  of  affairs,  found  Causton 
guilty  of  the  grossest  misappropriation  of  funds,  de¬ 
nounced  him  publicly  and  dismissed  him  in  a  dramtic 
and  peremptory  manner.®*  In  this  instance  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  colonists  had  much  cause  for  complaint, 
and  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Trustees  made  such 
an  unwise  appointment. 

In  addition  to  claiming  that  their  government  was 
illegal,  the  malcontents  claimed  that  it  was  inefficient 
and  implied  that  it  might  be  corrupt.  They  made  re¬ 
peated  complaints  because  the  grand  jury  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  investigate  at  large,®®  and  on  one  occasion 
the  jury  tried  to  meet  after  it  had  been  dissolved.  They 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  no  suitable  church  had  been 
constructed,  although  sufficient  funds  had  been  sub- 
scribed.®^  They  accused  the  great  General  himself  of 
withholding  two  hundred  pounds  which  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  carry  to  one  Mr.  De  Leon.®®  They  spoke 
of  the  General  as  Causton’s  employer,  and  said  he  did 
not  desert  his  subordinate  until  the  latter  was  irretriev¬ 
ably  lost.®®  They  said  also  that  he  tried  to  bribe  his 
foes  to  cease  their  hostility.®’  And  they  cited  the  de¬ 
cayed  condition  of  the  Tybee  Lighthouse,  the  unfinished 
state  of  many  public  works  such  as  mills,  forts,  wells, 
and  roads,  and  the  misplacement  of  vineyards  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  misappropriation  of  funds,®*  with  no  possible 
purpose  except  to  deceive  Europeans  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  colony.  Finally  they  charged  Oglethorpe  with 
making  appointments  which  he  was  not  authorized  to 
make,  and  with  neglecting  the  silk  and  wine  culture 
for  which  the  colony  was  founded.®*  They  were  ob¬ 
viously  inconsistent  in  this  case,  for  it  will  be  remem- 

52.  ‘‘Stephens’  Journal.”  in  C.  B.,  TV,  218'214. 

68.  Ibid.,  89,  92,  187,  258. 

64.  A  True  .  .  .  Narrative,  79. 

56.  Ibid.,  80. 

56.  Ibid.,  41. 

57.  Ibid..  66. 

68.  Ibid.,  29. 

69.  Ibid.,  89. 
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bered  that  they  had  objected  vigorously  to  the  rule  re¬ 
quiring  that  mulberry  trees — the  first  essential  of  silk 
culture — should  be  planted.  In  short,  they  trusted 
neither  the  honesty  nor  the  eflRciency  of  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

During  the  time  that  John  Wesley  was  in  the 
colony,  the  malcontents  let  no  opportunity  pass  to  at¬ 
tack  the  religious  system,  and  to  make  a  charge  that 
is  both  amusing  and  astonishing  to  the  modem  Metho¬ 
dist — ^they  called  Wesley  a  Romanist.  They  suspected 
this,  they  said,  because :  he  saw  no  salvation  for  those 
who  held  views  different  from  his  own ;  he  encouraged 
those  suspected  of  Romanism ;  he  tried  to  set  up  pen- 
ace,  confession,  and  mortification  of  the  flesh;  and  he 
tried  to  dominate,  just  as  the  Roman  Church  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  doing.  In  addition  it  was  said  that  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  people  to  spend  their  time  in  an  excess 
number  of  religious  ceremonies  when  they  should  have 
been  at  work.*® 

Thus  we  see  that  the  complaints  were  innumer¬ 
able.  Many  were  of  slight  importance  but  were  very 
curious.  For  instance,  there  was  considerable  objection 
to  the  treaty  with  Tomochichi.  Oglethorpe  valued  the 
influence  of  this  chieftan  very  highly,  but  Tailfer  and 
his  colleagues  ridiculed  the  aged  mico  as  the  chief  of 
a  “parcel  of  fugitive  Indians  .  .  .  useless  vargarants.’’*^ 
It  is  a  great  tempation  to  linger  over  such  curious  items, 
but  having  examined  all  of  the  important  causes  of 
opposition,  we  ought  now  to  consider  what  the  nature 
of  this  opposition  was. 

Who  were  its  leaders?  What  were  their  motives? 
How  widespread  was  the  disaffection?  How  was  it 
organized  ?  These  questions  and  others  come  immedi¬ 
ately  to  mind.  Perhaps  the  fullest,  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
partial  answers  to  these  queries  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  William  Stephens,  who  came  to  Georgia  to 
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investigate  conditions  for  the  Trustees  in  October,  1737, 
and  who  kept  a  careful  daily  record  of  the  colony  from 
that  time  until  October,  1741 — a  period  during  which 
the  discontent  was  at  its  height.  From  his  account  we 
can  learn  much  of  the  politics  involved  in  the  contest 
between  the  agents  of  the  Trustees  and  their  op¬ 
position. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Stephens,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  would  yield  much  influence  in  the 
colony,  and  therefore  his  favor  was  at  first  courted  by 
all  parties.  He  had  hardly  cast  anchor  in  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River  when,  he  relates,  “Mr.  Robert  Williams  came 
in  to  us  and  at  first  sight  began  to  lay  open  his  mind 
pretty  freely”*^  and  from  that  time  on,  for  about  a 
month,  Mr.  Stephens  was  suffered  to  do  nothing  but 
listen.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  a  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  understanding  of  what  conditions  really  were, 
and  at  that  time  he  chose  his  lot,  aligning  himself  de¬ 
finitely  on  the  side  of  the  Trustees.**  Even  then  there 
was  a  well  unified,  but  somewhat  heterogeneous  op¬ 
position,  which  like  the  old  Whig  party  in  America, 
consisted  of  all  those  who  had  any  grievance.  Para¬ 
doxically  enough,  provident  fathers  who  wished  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  daughters’  inheritance  became  allies  of 
those  who  were  fighting  John  Wesley,  and  of  those  who 
wanted  plenty  of  liquor. 

The  leaders  in  the  agitation  of  the  various  issues 
were  a  group  of  “17  or  18,”  of  whom  “no  less  .  .  .  than 
15  were  Scotch.”**  This  group  must  have  been  well 
organized,  for  it  met  almost  every  evening,  generally 
at  the  tavern,  and  so  acquired  Stephens’  title,  “the 
Nightly  Club.”  However,  it  was  not  exclusive,  like  a 
club,  but  “open  to  anyone  that  would  come,  in  the 
manner  of  a  coffee  house.”**  At  his  first  coming  over, 
Stephens  spoke  very  mildly  of  the  club,  but  as  time  ad- 
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vanced  he  grew  to  despise  it  more  and  more,  to  speak 
of  people  “who  would  have  thought  it  a  scandal  to  be 
seen  in  their  company, “*«  and  to  say  that  he  “could 
not  find  that  any  person  of  good  character  had  joined 
their  company.”*’  He  spoke  of  the  organization  as 
being  “daring  and  insolent”**  and  referred  to  it  as  a 
“mint  of  scandal  and  lies.”** 

This  organization  was  led  by  three  men  of  a  very 
distinct  and  significant  type.  They  were  Patrick  Tail- 
fer,  whom  we  have  already  seen  as  an  author,  Robert 
Williams,  who  had  “laid  open  his  mind  pretty  freely” 
at  the  time  Stephens’  arrival;  and  one  Jenkins,  who 
was  occasionally  host  to  the  club. 

These  men  may  have  been  sound  in  their  argu¬ 
ments,  and  just  in  their  complaints,  but  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  actuated  by  selfish  motives.  Oglethorpe  wrote: 
“Mr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Tailfer  will  buy  most  of  the 
lands  at  Savannah  with  debts  due  to  them,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  must  go  off  and  be  succeeded  by  negroes,” 
and  of  Jenkins  and  Tailfer  he  wrote:  “To  these  two 
almost  all  the  town  is  in  debt  for  physick  and  rum,”’® 
while  Stephens  ventured  the  guess  that,  in  case  of  a 
change  of  regulations,  Tailfer  and  Williams  intended 
to  be  the  chief  negro  importers.’* 

This  is  full  of  significance,  because  it  indicates  that 
the  plantation  system  won  a  real  victory  in  Georgia — 
a  victory  which  was  not  passive,  but  active,  not  nega¬ 
tive,  but  positive.  It  indicates  that  the  planters  did  not 
come  into  Georgia  after  the  Trustees  had  seen  their 
error  and  given  up.  Instead  they  came  and  fought  with 
the  Trustees,  tooth  and  nail,  for  the  possession  of  the 
colony. 

For  Patrick  Tailfer  was  important  only  as  a  living, 
breathing  symbol  of  the  plantation  system.  This  would- 
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be-negro-importer  and  lord  of  the  soil  typified  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  who  were  in  the  ascendancy  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  all  of  North  America  south  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  more  than  a  century  to  come,  the 
plantation  system  was  destined  to  be  the  predominant 
institution  at  the  South,  and  the  little  Utopia  of  General 
Oglethorpe  was  inevitably,  inexorably  doomed. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  in  what  way 
the  change  began.  To  begin  with,  a  few  men  of  pro¬ 
perty  came  in  and  began  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
people,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  shown 
any  great  amount  of  character  in  England.  Among 
these,  the  “Nightly  Club”  was  organized  and  activity 
was  begun.  It  may  be  thought  that  since  there  were 
no  elections  in  the  colonies,  and  since  the  colonists  had 
no  voice  in  the  making  of  their  own  laws,  there  was 
nothing  which  a  political  organization  could  do.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  could  always  agitate 
and  they  could  always  threaten. 

First,  in  the  matter  of  agitation,  they  resorted  to 
public  disturbance  at  all  times,  in  season  and  out,  and 
in  all  places ;  they  kept  up  a  veritable  barrage  of  repre¬ 
sentations,  petitions,  anonymous  letters,  and  written  or 
verbal  complaints.  When  Stephens  first  arrived  in  the 
colony,  one  Coates  had  a  long  petition  of  grievances, 
full  of  all  sorts  of  grudges,’^  but  when  Coates  made  a 
rather  unexpected  and  hasty  trip  to  Charles-Town  with 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley,’*  the  matter  was  dropped.  Not 
long  afterward,  however,  there  was  a  sudden  and 
rather  short-lived  outburst  of  discontent  at  Darien, 
during  which  a  deputation  was  sent  “in  the  name  of 
one  and  all”  to  General  Oglethorpe,  to  ask  for  some 
remedy  for  their  unhappy  condition.’*  Yet,  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  people  of  Darien  refused  to  sponsor’® 
a  petition  of  Tailfer’s,  which  had  been  immensely  popu- 
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lar  at  Savannah.  This  petition,  which  according  to 
Stephens  “ran  like  wild  fire”’*  requested  larger  hold¬ 
ings  in  land  and  the  right  to  hold  negroes  in  slavery. 
Previous  to  this  the  grand  jury  had  already  drawn  up 
a  much-signed  bill,  condemning  Causton,  and  had  sent 
it  to  the  Trustees;”  and  Anderson  had  vigorously  cir¬ 
culated  an  anonymous  letter.’*  Neither  of  these  earlier 
documents  had  the  popularity  of  Tailfer’s  petition, 
which  was  signed  by  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  freeholders.  From  then  on,  petitions  flowed  fast 
and  free.  From  Frederica,  which  was  nervous  over 
the  possibility  of  servile  insurrection,  there  was  a 
counter  petition.’®  Then  the  malcontents,  getting  no 
satisfaction  from  the  Trustees,  went  over  their  heads 
and  petitioned  directly  to  Parliament;  whereupon  the 
Trustees  instructed  Stephens  to  get  some  signatures  to 
support  their  position  before  Parliament,*®  and  the 
malcontents,  unwilling  to  let  him  have  the  last  word, 
framed  another  petition  in  Charles-Town,  where  the 
leaders  were  at  that  time,  and  sent  it  to  Georgia  for 
circulation.*’ 

After  the  removal  of  the  malcontent  leaders  to 
Charles-Town,  Stephens  hoped  for  some  lull  in  the 
struggle,  but  his  opponents  were  only  changing  their 
base  of  operations,  and  not  retiring  at  all,  for  Andrew 
Duchee,  Tailfer’s  lieutenant,  was  ready  to  take  his 
place  in  Savannah.  At  this  time,  Stephens  prepared 
a  representation  entitled  The  Present  State  of  the  Colony, 
but  only  about  twenty  people  signed,  partly  because 
it  was  vigorously  attacked  in  open  court  by  Duchee,** 
who  almost  immediately  responded  with  three  peti¬ 
tions  :  one  controverting  the  one  promulgated  by 
Stephens;**  another  defaming  Stephens’  own  charac- 
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ter;8<  and  a  third  petitioning  the  Crown  to  take  over 
the  colony.  This  last  was  signed,  said  Stephens,  by 
“the  very  scum  of  the  place.”®®  And  thus  the  battle 
raged. 

In  addition  to  agitation  the  malcontents  had  re¬ 
course  to  defiance  and  threats.  They  had  started  their 
complaints  very  innocently,  and  had  hoped  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  Oglethorpe,  but  as  time  advanced 
they  became  hardened  to  a  policy  of  rule  or  ruin.  This 
policy  they  followed  with  the  most  unscrupulous  zeal, 
supporting  Indian  traders  in  defiance  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  colony,  supporting  Jacob  Matthews  in  his  ar¬ 
rogance,  circulating  false  reports  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
migration  of  new  settlers,  and  disturbing  the  sessions 
of  courts. 

The  crowning  act  of  disloyalty,  however,  was  their 
almost  treasonable  conduct  during  the  Spanish  War. 
They  circulated  reports  that  the  Spaniards  were  vic¬ 
torious  ;®«  many  of  them  sent  their  families  to  Charles- 
Town  because  they  said  they  did  not  consider  the 
colony  safe;  and  finally  they  began  to  go  to  Carolina 
themselves,  Tailfer,  Douglas,  Jenkins  and  others  taking 
their  departure  in  September,  1740.®’ 

Under  this  demoralizing  influence  the  colony  began 
to  go  into  decline  and  the  triumphant  scream  of  the 
malcontents  reached  a  shrill  crescendo.  They  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts ;  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse ; 
more  and  more  people  left  the  colony;  there  was  no 
confidence  left ;  and  the  population  fell  off  dreadfully. 
According  to  the  radicals  it  fell  to  one-sixth  of  what 
it  had  been.®®  Stephens,  however,  insisted  that  “Savan¬ 
nah  was  not  yet  quite  so  much  deserted  as  by  some 
reported.”®® 
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Perhaps  the  reduction  in  population  was  not  as 
srreat  as  some  claimed,  but  it  was  nevertheless  very 
large,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  discouraged 
the  Trustees,  for  they  began  to  yield.  First  they  allow¬ 
ed  the  liquor  law  to  become  a  dead  letter;  after  1740 
they  definitely  divorced  themselves  from  the  idea  of 
a  military  outpost  and  permitted  women  to  accumulate 
as  much  as  2,000  acres  of  land;®®  next  in  1742,  they 
repealed  the  liquor  prohibition  to  permit  importation 
of  rum  in  exchange  for  timber  ;*i  and  then  in  1750, 
they  allowed  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  in  the 
ratio  of  four  slaves  to  every  white.*®  In  1752,  thorough¬ 
ly  discouraged — and,  indeed,  thoroughly  defeated — 
they  surrendered  their  charter  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  and  their  colony  into  the  hands  of  the  planters. 

It  was  simply  another  experiment  that  failed.  Like 
the  Bible  Commonwealths  of  New  England,  Georgia 
could  not  go  her  way  without  regard  to  her  neighbors. 
It  was  simply  an  incident  in  the  rise  of  the  plantation 
system  to  dominance  in  the  South.  It  was  simply  an¬ 
other  defeat  for  government  by  theory  from  England. 

Like  that  “Carolina  gentleman”  who  wrote  in  1733, 
we  are  prone  to  think  of  Oglethorpe  as  the  father  of 
Georgia,  and  to  think  of  Georgia  as  always  paying  its 
proper  filial  reverence  to  that  father,  but  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  Georgia,  like  all  children, 
grew,  and  was  acted  upon  by  social  and  economic 
forces,  and  so,  unconsciously,  was  taken  from  the  ideal¬ 
istic  protection  of  the  father  and  pushed  forth  into 
the  great  world  to  make  its  own  decisions,  to  fight  its 
own  battles,  and  to  return  at  last  to  a  true  and  full 
appreciation  of  all  that  the  father  had  done. 
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By  John  P.  Cobby 

Georgia  was  established  in  part  as  a  philanthropic 
enterprise,  and  it  early  attracted  to  its  shores  men  of 
religious  temperament  and  intellectual  ability.  These 
first  leaders  were  filled  with  a  vast  enthusiasm  for 
uplift  and  they  dreamed  of  creating  in  the  wilderness 
a  state  where  religion  should  flourish  and  where  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  respected.  Their  plans  included  in¬ 
struction  for  the  red  man’s  children  as  well  as  for  those 
of  his  white  brother,  and  they  worked  faithfully  for 
a  few  years  to  bring  their  dreams  to  realization.  Thus 
it  happened  that  there  was  a  flurry  of  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  when  the  colony  was  first  set  up  followed  by  a 
period  of  discouragement  as  the  leaders  went  back  to 
England. 

Among  these  early  leaders  the  most  prominent  were 
John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles,  George  White- 
field,  Benjamin  Ingham,  an  associate  of  the  Wes¬ 
leys,  who  later  became  an  evangelistic  preacher,  and 
Charles  Delamotte,  son  of  a  sugar  baker  in  London 
and  later  a  follower  of  his  father’s  trade.^  John  Wes¬ 
ley  had  hopes  of  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity 
and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  first  school  for 
Indian  children  was  established.^  A  mile  or  more 
from  the  cowpen,  where  the  Trustees  cattle  were  kept, 
a  house  was  built  in  1736  to  serve  as  an  Indian  school. 
It  stood  on  a  knoll  in  a  cleared  place  in  the  woods.  The 
land  had  been  given  by  the  Indians  to  Benjamin  Ing¬ 
ham  and  he  was  the  schoolmaster  to  the  Indian  child¬ 
ren.  The  school  was  named  “Irene”  and  although  it 
was  abandoned  after  a  year  or  so,  its  establishment 
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reflects  credit  on  the  motives  of  its  founders.®  The 
schoolmaster  returned  to  his  native  Yorkshire,  John 
Wesley  himself  went  back  to  England  in  1738,  and  the 
ardor  of  the  Georgians  for  educating  the  Indians  cooled 
with  their  departure. 

The  same  early  enthusiasm  was  apparent  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  schools  for  the  white  children.  The 
contributions  made  to  the  Trustees  by  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  included  several  to  the  cause  of  education.  A 
school  house  was  planned  for  Savannah  and  a  lot  re¬ 
served  for  it.®  Two  worthy  British  societies  gave  their 
support,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge.®  Pending  the  establishment  of 
regular  schools  and  the  arrival  of  properly  qualifled 
schoolmasters,  the  ministers  gave  instruction  to  the 
children.®  In  its  first  years,  the  leaders  of  Georgia  were 
interested  in  education. 

Certain  difficulties  had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  com¬ 
paratively  great  distances  between  plantations  and  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  people  lived  outside  of  the  towns 
made  the  problem  of  education  a  hard  one.  The  roads 
were  bad,  where  roads  existed  at  all,  and  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  rapid  travel  was  almost  universal.  The 
polyglot  character  of  the  colony  did  not  make  easier 
the  task  of  instruction.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  se¬ 
cure  competent  schoolmasters,  and  the  language  bar¬ 
rier  increased  the  seriousness  of  this  task.  Adequate 
housing  facilities  were  planned  but  the  plans  were  not 
put  into  actual  operation  for  years.  There  was  the 
very  present  lack  of  suitable  text-books  and  when  these 
were  obtained  the  expense  of  buying  them  made  it  hard 
for  the  poor  people  to  own  them.  There  was  a  good 
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deal  of  illiteracy  among  the  first  settlers,  though  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  this 
illiteracy  led  parents  to  undervalue  the  worth  of  an 
education  for  their  children.  The  colony  was  primarily 
agricultural,  and  in  every  such  community,  the  child¬ 
ren  are  needed  to  work  in  the  fields  and  around  the 
house  and  barns.  Naturally  this  interf erred  with  school 
attendance,  and  in  Georgia  it  tended  to  restrict  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  planter  class  and  to  the  well-to-do  towns¬ 
men. 

The  character  of  the  education  in  Georgia  was 
primarily  religious,  especially  in  Oglethorpe’s  time. 
The  Indian  school  at  “Irene”  had  a  minister  for  its 
schoolmaster;  a  catechist  was  early  provided  for  in 
Savannah  and  Ebenezer;  the  German  minister  taught 
the  Salzburgers  even  after  a  schoolmaster  had  come 
to  Ebenezer.  One  of  the  centers  of  education  for  Sa¬ 
vannah  was  the  Bethesda  orphange  founded  in  1739 
by  George  Whitefield.’  The  children  of  the  town  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  school  there,  and  they  were 
taught  by  young  men  and  women  of  decidedly  religious 
bent.  One  of  these  early  masters  was  James  Haber¬ 
sham,  later  a  successful  merchant  of  Savannah,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  governor’s  council  and  for  a  time  acting 
governor  of  the  colony.  New  England  sent  its  sons  to 
aid  in  the  educational  program  of  the  orphan-house, 
and  old  England  of  course  supplied  schoolmasters  for 
it.  The  orphan’s  home  at  Bethesda,  twelve  miles  from 
Savannah,  was  morbidly  religious,  and  this  character 
was  imparted  to  the  school  conducted  there.  The  other 
schools  of  Savannah  were  influenced  by  the  Wesleys 
and  other  religious  leaders,  and  the  minister  was  a 
potent  force  in  the  educational  life  of  the  province. 

The  subjects  studied  in  the  days  of  the  Trustees 
were  elementary.  Reading  and  writing  were  funda- 


7.  G.  Whitefidd  Account  of  the  Progrett  of  Orphan  Haute,  16.  Christopher 
Orton  to  Trustees,  March  4,  1742  in  C.  R.  Ga.,  XXIII.  229  iWhitefieUi’t  Jour- 
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mental,  and  in  the  foreign  language  communities,  the 
English  language  was  a  subject  of  study.*  Some  arith¬ 
metic  was  added  to  these,  the  Bible  was  taken  as  a 
text-book,  but  beyond  these  narrow  limits  the  schools 
were  not  prepared  to  go.  There  were  no  academies 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  no  colleges.  When  the  early 
days  of  proverty  and  hardship  were  succeeded  by  a 
later  period  of  prosperity,  the  effect  on  the  schools  was 
marked.  Dancing,  fencing  and  music  schools  were  set 
up,®  instructions  could  be  had  in  military  maneuvers,^® 
boarding  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  were  estab- 
lished,“  the  study  of  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
became  popular,  and  mathematics  was  no  longer  limit¬ 
ed  to  arithmetic.^*  An  academy  was  founded  at  the 
Bethesda  orphanage,  and  although  it  was  short  lived, 
the  fact  that  it  was  attempted  at  all  shows  an  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  higher  education.” 

Most  of  the  schools  set  up  were  small,  having  one 
teacher  and  being  held  in  a  single  room.  They  were 
private  and  the  master  usually  had  some  other  form  of 
occupation  with  which  to  supplement  the  income  af¬ 
forded  by  his  teaching.  There  was,  however,  a  real 
free  school  at  Savannah ;  free  not  merely  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  open  to  everyone  but  actually  free  of  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  parents  of  the  children  attending.  This 
school  was  begun  in  1742  with  John  Dobell,  who  came 
over  as  a  domestic  of  Whitefield,  as  master.”  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  school  were  provided  for  from  two 


8.  Bolziua  to  Hartyn,  February  22,  1746  in  C.  R.  Ga.,  XXV,  4 ;  Georgia 
Gazette,  July  18,  1774. 

9.  Georgia  Gazette  October  12,  1768  contains  an  advertisement  stating  that 
Charles  Francis  Chevalier  from  Carolina  taught  fencing  and  dancing;  for 
another  example,  see  ibid.,  September  20,  1769.  For  an  advertisement  of  a 
music  school,  see  ibid..  May  27,  1767, 

10.  Thomas  Lee  announced  that  he  would  teach  the  military  discipline  in  all 
its  forms,  viz:  “The  Short  Eixercise,  Loading  and  Firing  quick.  Platoon  and 
Street  Firing,  the  different  Facings,  Wheeling,  by  Grand  Divisions,  the 
Evolutions,  to  form  the  Hollow  Square.  The  necessary  salutes  to  Graeral 
OfBcers  with  colours,  pike,  or  drum,  standing  or  marching,  with  many  other 
things  too  tedious  to  mention.”  Georgia  Gazette,  February  24,  1768. 

11.  Georgia  Gazette,  Oct.  26,  1769,  April  16,  1767. 

12.  Ibid.,  Oct.  26.  1769,  March  2.  1774. 

18.  James  Habersham  to  Robert  Kean.  March  28.  1771  in  Georgia  Hiztorieal 
Soeistg  CoUeetione,  VI.  128 ;  James  Habersham  to  the  Countess  DowagCT  of 
Huntington,  January  9,  1771  in  Go.  Hitt.  Soe.  CoU.,  VI,  117,  118. 

14.  "Egmont’s  Journal,”  December  6.  1741,  in  C.  R.  Go.,  V,  676. 
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sources.  Those  parents  who  wished  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children  were  permitted  to  do  so; 
the  Trustees  paid  the  schoolmaster  an  additional  £10 
a  year  for  teaching  free  those  children  whose  parents 
did  not  pay.“  The  membership  of  the  school  reached 
a  total  of  twenty-five  at  one  time,  and  of  these,  twenty 
chidren  were  on  the  bounty  of  the  Trustees.^*  There 
was  some  feeling  against  the  school  in  Savannah,  and 
many  parents  thought  it  was  humiliating  to  accept  free 
education  for  their  children.^’  The  Trustees  provided 
that  if  any  parent  wished  to  enroll  his  child  in  the 
school  without  cost,  he  should  make  written  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  governor’s  council  for  permission  to  do 
so.  The  council  and  the  schoolmaster  considered  each 
case,  and  the  final  decision  rested  with  the  council.  If 
the  application  was  passed  on  favorably,  the  parent 
was  given  a  written  permit  to  the  schoolmaster,  who 
was  then  obligated  to  receive  the  child.^®  The  duties 
of  his  teaching  position  did  not  require  the  full  time 
of  Dobell,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Indian  Affairs.*® 

The  question  of  education  for  the  negro  was  a  trouble¬ 
some  one  for  the  colonists.  Its  appearance  in  Georgia 
was  delayed  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  1735  law 
of  the  Trustees,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  colony.  With 
the  repeal  of  this  law  in  1749,  a  flood  of  negro  im¬ 
migration,  chiefly  from  South  Carolina,  poured  into  the 
colony,  and  soon  the  blacks  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population.  There  were  two  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  matter  of  teaching  the  slave  to  read  and 

15.  “Minutes  Common  Council  Trustees,”  April  18,  1748  in  C.  R.  Go.,  n,  408, 

417;  XXXI,  450;  “EKmont’s  Journal,”  April  18,  1748,  in  C.  R.  Go.,  V,  698. 

16.  John  Dobell  to  Trustees  Septonber  1,  1748  in  C.  R.  Go.,  XXIV,  88,  89. 

17.  Pride  kept  some  parents  from  sending  their  children  to  the  free  school. 

None  of  the  Dutch  children  attended,  their  parents  desiring  a  Dutch  school- 

j  master.  John  Dobril  to  Trustees,  November  80,  1742  in  C.  R.  Go.,  XXIII, 
^  485,  486. 

18.  John  Dobell  to  Trustees  November  80,  1742  in  C.  R.  Go.,  XXin,  486.486 ; 
^  “Proceedings  President  and  Assistants,”  June  14,  1742  in  C.  R.  Go..  VI.  86. 
.  .19.  Verdst  to  Dobell  (undated,  prob.  1748)  quoted  in  Dobell  to  Trustees,  ^pt. 
v'  1,  1748  In  C.  R.  Go..  XXIV,  84. 
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write.  One  group  held  that  it  was  dangerous  to  give 
such  instruction  to  the  black  and  this  opinion  found 
concrete  expression  in  the  law  passed  in  1755  by  the 
legislature  regulating  the  conduct  of  slaves.*®  By  its 
provisions,  the  negro  was  not  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  any  white  who  imparted  such  knowledge  to 
a  negro  was  guilty  of  crime  and  punishable  under  the 
law.  The  law  was  favored  by  the  practical  men  of  the 
colony  and  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  op¬ 
posite  view  was  taken  by  the  ministers  and  other  ideal¬ 
ists  who  looked  on  the  negro  as  an  inferior  being  to  be 
sure  but  nevertheless  one  capable  of  being  raised  to 
a  higher  state  of  culture. 

Bartholemew  Zouberbuhler,  the  Anglican  minister 
at  Savannah  for  years  was  a  proponent  of  this  atti¬ 
tude.**  Both  of  these  opinions  are  easy  to  understand. 
To  the  ordinary  Georgian  of  colonial  days  the  negro 
was  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  The  necessity  of 
having  negro  labor  led  the  white  men  to  endure  the 
menace  of  a  slave  insurrection.  The  fear  of  a  black 
uprising  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  sky  of  Georgian 
happiness  and  it  was  no  idle  fear.  To  reduce  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  this  source  was  the  wish  of  every  friend  of 
peace  in  the  colony,  and  it  was  generally  held  that  an 
educated  slave  was  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Those  who  advocated  education  for  the  negro 
thought  that  slavery  would  ultimately  be  abolished 
and  that  the  white  men  owed  an  obligation  to  the 
slaves  in  their  possession.  Public  opinion  supported 
the  law,  and  in  general  the  slaves  of  the  colony  were 
given  no  education. 

20.  For  thi«  slave  act,  see  C.  R.  Go.,  XVIU,  ISO.  By  its  prorisiona.  any  person 
who  tausht  a  slave  to  vrrlte  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  IS  pounds. 

21.  In  his  wiil,  1766,  the  Reverend  Bartholomew  Zouberbuhler  provided  that 
netrro  children  bom  on  his  plantation  should  be  tausht  to  read.  WM  Book  A 
in  Will  Abstracts,  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  Georsia. 
Margaret  Pages  provided  in  her  will,  1768,  that  her  mulatto  slave  Peter 
should  be  educaW  and  taught  a  beneficial  trade  until  he  was  twenty.K>ne 
when  he  should  be  free^  Win  Book  A.  In  their  intervals  of  labor  the  negro 
children  belonging  to  the  orphan  house  were  instructed  by  one  of  the  poorer 
students.  Whitefleld  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  July  4,  1767  in 
WkitojlM  LoUtr  to  Gov.  WrigiU,  1& 
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“If  you  think  James  Burnside  at  Fort  Argile  is  of 
a  good  Life  and  Morals;  You  may  license  him  to  keep 
a  Writing  School  at  Savannah  till  the  Trustees  further 
Order”  wrote  Harman  Verelst,  accountant  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  to  the  bailiffs  and  recorder  of  Savannah  in  1735.** 
This  is  an  illuminating  instruction  in  at  least  three 
respects.  It  shows  that  the  schoolmaster  was  a  model 
for  the  community,  and  that  a  good  reputation  for 
moral  conduct  was  desirable  in  every  man  to  whom  the 
instruction  of  the  young  was  intrusted.  It  shows  further 
that  formal  education  was  under  the  control  of  the  civil 
officials.  After  1756  no  schoolmaster  was  permitted 
to  come  from  England  and  open  school  in  Georgia  with¬ 
out  the  license  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  school¬ 
masters  already  in  the  colony  or  coming  in  from  other 
parts  of  America  were  required  to  secure  a  license  from 
the  royal  governor.**  And  in  the  third  place  it  shows 
that  the  ultimate  authority  over  education  was  main¬ 
tained  in  their  own  hands  by  the  Trustees  and  in  the 
royal  period  by  the  King. 

The  work  of  the  two  societies  referred  to  above, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For¬ 
eign  Parts  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge,  was  of  considerable  importance  in 
providing  suitable  schoolmasters.  They  made  annual 
appropriations  for  both  ministers  and  schoolmasters,*^ 
and  without  their  aid  the  number  of  schools  would 
have  been  smaller  than  it  was.  They  also  sent  books 
to  the  colony.*®  Their  support  was  limited  to  the  pro¬ 
prietary  period;  under  the  royal  governors,  the  salaries 
of  the  schoolmasters  were  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
parliament  made  each  year. 

22.  C.  B.  Go.,  XXIX,  116.  «7 

28.  General  Instructions  to  Governor  Reynolds,  1766,  in  C.  R.  Go.,  XXXIV,  68 ; 
Keneral  instructions  to  Governor  Wright,  Jrdy  6,  1761,  in  C.  R.  Go.,  XXXIV, 
481. 

24.  "Trustees  Aeeounts,"  1788  In  C.  R.  Go.,  m,  ill;  I,  256;  Verdst  to  Ogle¬ 
thorpe.  1786,  ibid..  XXIX,  274. 

25.  "Minutes  Common  Council  Trustees,"  January  80,  1746  in  C.  R.  Go.,  II, 
446. 
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One  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  education 
in  Georgia  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  great 
evengelist,  George  Whitefield.  In  1765  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  converting  the  orphhn  house  at  Bethesda 
into  a  college  for  the  education  of  the  young  men  of 
Georgia  and  the  other  colonies,  especially  the  West 
Indies.  He  pointed  out  to  his  friends  that  there  was  not 
a  college  south  of  Virginia  and  that  the  planters  were 
forced  to  send  their  sons  to  Northern  colleges  or  to 
England  to  be  educated.*®  He  proposed  that  a  non¬ 
sectarian  college  be  established  in  Georgia  and  to  that 
end  pledged  the  resources  of  the  establishment  for 
which  he  had  labored  so  faithfully,  the  Bethesda 
Orphanage.*’  He  sent  a  petition  to  the  governor  and 
assembly  of  the  colony  asking  for  a  grant  of  two  thous¬ 
and  acres  of  land,  and  the  grant  was  made  at  once.*® 
Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  for  his  scheme;  news¬ 
paper  articles  favoring  it  appeared  in  the  Georgia 
Gazette,^  bequests  were  left  to  “Bethesda  College,”  as 
the  proposed  institution  was  called,  and  everything 
seemed  to  favor  the  success  of  Whitefield’s  plan.  The 
intended  college  had  a  yearly  income  of  between  £400 
and  £500.  The  house  was  surrounded  with  1800  acres 
of  land  on  which  thirty  negroes  were  employed.  The 
governor  and  council  granted  two  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  the  Altamaha  and  Zouberbuhler,  the  Anglican 
minister  at  Savannah,  left  in  his  will  one  thousand 
acres  to  the  college.*®  Thus  the  total  income  amounted 
to  £1000  a  year.  This  would  have  paid  the  salaries  of 
the  master,  professors,  tutors,  and  others,  and  would 
have  left  small  amounts  for  some  poor  students  who 

26.  Memorial  of  Whitefield  to  KinK  In  Whitefield.  A  letter  to  Governor  Wright, 
4.  James  Habersham  sent  two  of  his  sons  to  Mew  Jerser  CoUege.  G*. 
HitfL  Soe.  ColL,  VI,  28. 

27.  Whitefield  to  Governor  Wright,  1767  In  A  letter  to  Governor  Wright.  1. 

28.  James  Habersham  to  William  Knox,  July  17,  1766  in  Ga.  Hist  So&  CotL, 
VI.  89:  Georgia  Gazette,  January  17,  1766. 

29.  Georgia  Gtuette,  Jan.  17,  1766. 

80.  In  his  will,  the  Beverend  Bartholomew  Zonberbuhler  left  a  tract  of  one 
thousand  acres  for  the  support  of  the  college  provided  it  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  the  college  was  meant  for  dissenters, 
it  was  not  to  receive  this  land.  Wilt  Book  A  in  will  abstracts,  department  of 
Archives  and  history  at  Georgia. 
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were  to  have  tutition  and  room  rent  free  and  who  were 
to  be  servants  to  the  other  students.  Whitefield  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  Indian  children  be  admitted  also.** 
Whitefield  now  sent  a  memorial  to  the  King  asking 
that  a  charter  on  the  model  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  later  Princeton,  be  granted  to  the  proposed 
college  in  Georgia.**  This  memorial  went  to  the  Privy 
Council,  where  amendments  were  demanded.  The  Lord 
President  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  both  in¬ 
sisted  that  two  requirements  be  included  in  the  charter 
of  the  college:  first,  that  the  master  be  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  secondly,  that  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  be  used  daily.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Whitefield, 
and  he  withdrew  his  memorial.**  The  attempt  to  found 
a  college  in  Georgia  was  not  to  be  successful  for 
another  eighteen  years,  when  Franklin  College  (the 
University  of  Georgia)  was  authorizd  by  the  state 
legislature  in  1784. 

There  was  considerable  interest  in  reading  in  the 
colony,  but  it  was  limited  to  the  planters  and  the  upper 
class  in  the  towns.  Among  these  nearly  every  home  had 
its  shelf  of  books  and  a  few  had  small  libraries.**  John 
Wesley  maintained  a  lending  library  which  must  have 
received  a  welcome  from  the  educated  men  of  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Frederica.*®  Newspapers  from  England  ar¬ 
rived  at  intervals,  and  they  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  and  read  with  avidity.**  Wesley  read  seven  lan¬ 
guages  and  while  he  was  exceptional  in  this  respect, 
many  Georgians  read  one  or  more  languages  besides 

81.  Whitefield  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  July  4,  1767  in  Whitefield. 
Letter  to  Governor  Wright,  11-18. 

82.  Whitefield,  Letter  to  Governor  Wright,  5-6. 

88.  Whitefidd  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  October  16,  1767  in  White- 
field,  Letter  to  Governor  Wright,  16-19. 

84.  Being:  “in  a  country  not  as  yet  debauched  by  European  Luxuries,  such  as 
Balls,  Masquerades,  Operas,  Plays,  etc.,  they  [i.e.  the  planter  class]  applied 
themselves  to  reading  grood  authors  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the 
Cities,  Towns  or  Plantations  but  what  have  some  choice  Authors,  if  not 
Libraries  of  Religious,  Phylosophical  and  political  writers."  Dr.  Brahm, 
in  C.  B.  Go.,  XXXIX,  468,  464. 

86.  John  Westev’s  Journal,  I,  248,  Jniy  8,  1786. 

86.  C.  B.  Ga.,  XXIX.  444, 
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Ehiglish.  A  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  books 
took  place  as  the  colony  increased  in  population  and 
prosperity.*''  The  Georgia  Library  Society  was  founded 
in  Savannah,  and  its  efforts  to  arouse  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  met  with  some  success.**  The  Georgia  Gazette,  the 
first  newspaper  of  the  colony,  began  publication  in 
1763  under  the  editorship  of  James  Johnston.  A  book 
stores  was  opened  at  the  printing  office,  and  the  books 
offered  for  sale  there  indicate  the  character  of  the 
reading.*®  The  most  widely  read  books  were  those  of 
a  religious  character,  history  and  biography  formed  the 
second  class,  and  fiction,  poems,  essays,  came  after. 

The  educational  progress  of  Georgia  reflects  at 
every  turn  the  character  of  the  colony.  The  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  met  were  those  of  a  frontier  com¬ 
munity  devoted  to  agricultural  interests.  The  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  colony’s  leaders  in  the  early  years  were 
an  echo  of  the  philanthropic  motive  which  lay  back  of 
the  founding  of  the  province.  The  same  influence  led 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  free  school  at  Savannah.  The 
polyglot  state  of  the  population  resulted  from  the  im¬ 
migration  of  persecuted  Protestants,  and  this  increased 
the  problems  of  the  educator.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  and  in  the  subjects  taught  came  inevit¬ 
ably  with  the  growth  of  the  colony.  The  popular  atti¬ 
tude  toward  negro  education  was  due  to  the  deep- 
seated  fear  of  a  slave  insurrection  which  gripped  the 
men  of  the  period.  The  attempt  to  found  Bethesda 
College  is  illuminating,  showing  an  active  interest  in 
education  on  the  part  of  Georgia’s  leaders  and  the 
strength  of  sectarianism  which  led  to  its  final  defeat. 
All  in  all,  the  history  of  education  kept  step  with  the 
history  of  the  colony,  and  progress  in  one  was  reflected 
by  corresponding  advance  in  the  other. 

S7.  Georgia  had  been  settled  scarcely  thirty  yeeurs  before  it  had  three  fine 
libraries  in  Savannah  and  two  in  other  towns.  In  these  could  he  found 
hooks  in  thirteen  languages.  Dr.  Brahm  in  C.  R.  Go.,  XXXIX.  464. 

SS.  Georgia  Gazette,  May  9,  1766. 

89.  The  advertisement  in  the  issue  of  April  14.  1768  Is  typical. 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE— OGEECHEE  CHRONICLES 
By  Julia  E.  Habn 
Lite  Among  the  Negroes 

The  largest  aggregations  of  slaves,  perhaps,  were  found  on  the 
cotton  plantations  of  the  sea  islands  and  the  rice  plantations  of 
the  coast.  These  negroes  were  less  intelligent  than  the  negroes  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  white  people.  In  South  Carolina  the 
rice  field  negroes  were  known  as  “Gullah”  negroes,  while  those 
in  the  rice  fields  of  Georgia  were  largely  “Geechee,”  so  called 
from  the  Ogeechee  rivers  that  drain  so  much  of  that  section  and 
afforded  water  for  the  cultivation  of  the  miles  of  low-lying  rice 
fields.  Just  below  the  Ogeechee  were  two  other  river  districts, 
the  Altamaha  (or  Darien)  and  the  Satilla  (or  Brunswick).  These 
rice  fields  had  been  under  cultivation  a  great  many  years,  but 
owing  to  intelligent  management  and  the  use  of  the  water  system, 
had  not  lost  their  fertility.  Each  plantation  had  its  overseer  (in 
Geechee  parlance  “Der  Obershur”),  assisted  by  some  younger  man 
who  was  learning  the  business  of  rice  culture,  and  one  of  the 
mature  and  more  experienced  plantation  negroes.  This  negro 
held  the  place  of  leader  among  his  own  people  and  was  a  man  of 
large  influence  with  the  blacks.  They  never  questioned  his  author¬ 
ity, — sometimes  wielded  with  a  heavy  hand.  Daddy  or  Uncle 
Primus  was  a  most  useful  man  on  the  plantation  and  rarely  be¬ 
trayed  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his  white  superiors.  Indeed, 
the  feeling  between  them  was  one  of  kindliness  and  friendship, 
tho  the  black  man  never  "forgot  his  place.” 

On  the  larger  plantations  a  regular  physician  was  employed 
to  administer  to  them,  and  a  trained  clergyman  to  preach  to  them 
at  regular  intervals.  The  doctor  had  to  be  a  man  of  ability.  The 
preacher  might  not  be  among  the  most  talented  in  his  profession, 
but  he  needed  to  be  specially  fitted  for  his  work — a  man  of  tact 
and  piety,  possessed  of  the  missionary  spirit  and  with  intelligent 
sympathy  for  his  charges,  patient,  kind,  and  worthy  of  trust  and 
confidence.  There  was  no  pretense  of  attempting  to  educate  the 
slaves  except  morally  and  in  the  basic  principles  of  health  and 
decent  living.  Their  own  preachers  exhorted  them.  Tho  the  negro 
preachers  were  themselves  ignorant,  their  influence  in  the  main 
was  good. 

The  rice  field  negroes  more  than  any  others  had  their  shouting 
parties  that  were  very  often  wild  orgies  and  must  have  been  a 
relic  of  their  former  state  of  savagery.  The  shoutings  could  be 
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heard  a  long  way  off.  An  account  of  their  belief  in  hoodoos,  witch 
doctors,  conjuring,  “sperrits”  and  other  superstitions,  would  make 
a  long  chapter.  All  ancient  peoples  had  their  superstitious  beliefs, 
founded  upon  ignorance  of  natural  laws,  but  since  science  has  done 
so  much  to  dispell  that  ignorance  there  are  few  intelligent  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  present  day  who  would  willingly  admit  that  their 
minds  harbor  even  the  milder  forms  of  superstition.  Yet,  so  firm 
a  hold  upon  the  youthful  mind  have  the  things  we  learned  in 
childhood,  few  of  those  brought  up  with  negro  nurses  are  really 
free  of  every  vestige  of  superstition. 

My  mother  was  a  very  careful  mother  and  vigilant  in  her 
efforts  to  guard  her  children  from  all  evil  infiuences.  “Jack  the 
Giant  Killer"  and  tales  of  like  character  were  taboo  in  our  home, 
but  we  heard  about  “Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones"  from  Uncle 
Charles,  a  favorite  old  negro  man.  From  Jane,  a  young  house  girl, 
I  heard  such  wonderful  stories  of  haunted  houses,  in  which  our 
own  home  figured  extensively,  that  I  became  afraid  to  go  from  one 
room  to  another  in  the  dark,  or  upstairs  by  myself  in  the  daytime. 
My  mother  and  father  were  some  time  in  discovering  the  cause 
of  my  extreme  nervousness,  but  when  they  did  there  was  a  reckon¬ 
ing  with  Jane  which  she  was  likely  to  remember. 

Where  the  negroes  were  fewer  in  number  they  had  exhort¬ 
ations  from  the  master  or  an  occasional  white  minister,  and  those 
who  wished  were  permitted  to  join  the  church  of  the  white  people. 
These  were  mostly  family  servants.  In  the  city  one  of  the  long 
upper  galleries  of  the  church  would  be  reserved  exclusively  for  its 
negro  members.  In  addition  there  were  several  large  city  churches 
for  the  negroes  only,  and  their  membership  ran  into  the  hundreds. 
Some  of  these  old  churches  are  standing  today,  monuments  of 
the  past,  and  still  affording  places  of  worship,  for  the  free  colored 
people.  Some  now  have  a  church  organ  and  trained  choir  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  congregational  singing,  but  the  old-time  singing  was 
very  wonderful  in  its  way. 

One  picturesque  feature  of  those  far-away  days  has  gone 
forever,  the  old  turbaned  negress  is  seen  no  more.  Then  the 
custom  was  to  have  the  negro  women  wear  (instead  of  the  caps 
house  servants  wear  now)  a  bandanna  handkerchief  wound  neatly 
about  the  head,  a  “henkercher."  On  Sunday  the  younger  women 
wore  hats  and  dress  bonnets,  often  from  Hie  mistress’s  cast  off 
finery,  but  some  of  the  oldest  women — and  who  knows  how  old 
many  of  them  were — ^wore  a  high  white  turban. 

This  was  made  of  fine  white  cambric  with  dainty  border  of 
fine  colored  stripes  and  a  yard  or  more  square.  Beautifully  laun¬ 
dered,  it  was  wound  with  marvelous  skill  about  the  head  into  a 
structure  a  foot  or  more  high,  with  not  an  unwanted  wrinkle  in 
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its  folds.  To  accompany  the  turban  as  part  of  the  ensemble,  was 
worn  an  apron  of  equally  fine  white  cambric  that  came  to  the 
hem  of  the  long  skirt,  covering  the  entire  front  of  the  dress;  this 
too  had  been  beautifully  laundered.  With  the  big  white  bows  tied 
in  the  back,  the  woman  thus  attired  was  ready  for  any  occasion. 

I  have  seen  women  dressed  like  this  old  enough  to  walk  with  a 
stick. 

The  old  turbaned  woman  was  an  aristocrat  among  the  negroes. 
She  was  usually  the  superannuated  appendage  of  some  wealthy 
family  whom  she  had  served  as  nurse  for  two  generations,  or 
more,  perhaps,  and  for  that  was  entitled  to  much  distinction  in 
the  family.  The  older  members  treated  her  with  great  kindness 
and  respect,  and  the  children  accorded  her  a  feeling  of  affection 
but  little  short  of  that  they  bestowed  upon  the  oldest  members  of 
their  own  family. 

The  dress  of  this  old  woman  (“Mauma”  on  the  coast, 
“Mammy”  farther  up  the  country),  was  conspicuous,  and  worn 
ordinarily  betokened  her  rank.  She  wore  always  earrings,  very 
large  hoops  of  gold,  and  these  against  her  black  face  gave  her  a 
barbaric  air.  But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  her  attire  was  the 
turban,  which  for  Sundays  and  state  occasions  may  have  had  just 
an  added  touch  of  dignity  in  height.  As  a  child,  when  we  were 
living  in  the  city,  I  used  to  look  across  the  large  church  to  the 
gallery  above,  where  sat  one  old  turbaned  mauma  with  dignified 
bearing.  This  old  woman  continued  to  occupy  the  same  seat  along 
with  other  negroes  even  after  they  were  freed,  and  probably  until 
they  died,  as  one  by  one  they  were  seen  no  more. 

The  negroes  in  the  country  other  than  the  ricefield  negroes 
had  their  shouting  parties,  public  baptizings  and  “distracted” 
meetings,  at  which  their  own  preachers  officiated  with  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  reverence  they  could  command.  They  sang  with  clear 
musical  voices  beautiful  spirituals, — beautiful  in  melody  if  crude 
in  literary  form,  and  somewhat  startling  in  phraseology  if  closely 
analyzed.  The  white  people  were  always  invited  to  the  baptizings 
at  the  creek  or  by  the  riverside.  The  women  candidates  were 
dressed  in  white,  the  kind-hearted  mistress  furnished  the  costumes. 
If  one  of  the  house  servants  were  to  be  baptized,  the  whole  family 
including  the  children,  were  invited  to  witness  the  rites — an  event 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  These  scenes  by  the  water 
side  were  solemn  and  beautiful  in  character  and  with  the  singing 
left  a  distinct  impression  upon  all  present.  Negroes  are  a  very 
religious  people  and  enjoy  their  religion. 

The  most  weirdly  solemn  ceremony  connected  with  the  negro 
life  was  the  funeral.  Burial  took  place  at  night  by  torchlight. 
This  time  was  selected  to  permit  negroes  from  adjoining  places 
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in  the  neighborhood  to  attend,  and  seemed  to  be  preferred  for 
other  reasons.  They  are  a  peculiar  people  and  do  not  easily  reveal 
themselves  to  the  white  race,  study  them  as  we  may, — an  emotion¬ 
al  people  outwardly  but  often  with  deep  hidden  motives.  They 
show  a  self-respecting  shyness  to  intruders.  When  left  to  them¬ 
selves  they  wanted  their  cabins  in  some  secluded  place,  down  in 
the  hollow  or  amid  the  trees,  with  only  a  path  to  their  abode.  Yet 
when  the  time  came  for  parades  and  pageants  where  they  could 
show  off  they  were  ready  enough. 

Negroes  are  natural  musicians.  No  higher  or  more  coveted 
honor  could  come  to  one  of  them  than  to  wield  the  baton  for  a 
drum  corps  or  as  leader  of  a  band.  Most  of  the  dance  music  for 
the  young  white  people  in  the  South  was  furnished  by  negro 
musicians.  The  performance  may  not  have  come  up  to  critical 
standards  but  it  served  the  purpose. 

Communication  between  the  blacks  of  neighboring  plantations 
was  by  passport  (“ticket”).  In  the  city  a  negro  was  not  allowed 
on  the  streets  after  nightfall  without  a  ticket,  unless  accompanying 
some  white  individual.  I  fancy  the  police  were  not  very  particular 
as  to  the  authenticty  of  the  signature,  since  children  of  the  family 
were  sometimes  cajoled  by  a  favorite  servant  into  writing  pass¬ 
ports  without  due  authority  from  the  parents.  But  as  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner,  and  the  negro  as  well,  appeared  on  the 
passport  there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  trouble  if  the  negro 
behaved. 

Negro  men  going  “courtin”  on  another  plantation  had  to  get 
permission  from  the  respective  owners  before  they  could  take  a 
wife.  (This  restriction  was  no  greater  than  was  placed  upon  the 
gentlemen  of  a  somewhat  earlier  time,  when  the  first  advance 
toward  courting  a  girl  was  to  get  permission  from  the  father  to 
address  his  daughter  with  a  view  to  matrimony — a  rather  cold 
blooded  formality  in  the  light  of  the  present  day.  That  sort  of 
thing  might  have  been  all  right  in  arranging  a  marriage  of  policy 
and  for  reasons  of  state,  where  the  girl  was  willing  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  her  country,  but  in  Free  America,  NEVER). 

A  funny  little  song,  very  popular  with  the  negroes,  and 
taking  the  rank  with  them  that  Yankee  Doodle  and  Dude  have 
taken  with  the  white  people,  was  sung  and  danced  to  a  merry, 
catchy  tune.  It  referred  to  the  county  patrol,  and  ran  thus: 

“Do,  Mr.  Watchman,  don’t  ketch  me 
Ketch  dat  nigger  behin’  dat  tree. 

Run,  nigger,  run, 

De  Patrol  li  git  cher. 

Run,  nigger,  run 
For  it’s  almos’  day.” 
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The  word  “nigger”  was  not  acceptable  in  polite  speech,  tho 
it  was  a  term  mnch  in  use  among  the  negroes  themselves.  At  the 
present  time  the  word  is  defended  upon  the  ground  of  analogy  and 
pronunciation.  Furthermore,  the  negroes  were  not  spoken  of  as 
slaves  except  in  political  arguments,  and  if  a  gentlemen  said 
“my  negroes”  there  was  no  more  arrogance  intended  than  when 
he  spoke  of  his  home  and  family. 

Names  given  the  negroes  were  a  conglomerate  lot,  often 
being  left  to  the  wit  or  ingenuity  of  the  white  people  unless  some 
negro  parent  particularly  desired  to  bestow  upon  his  offspring  a 
certain  name.  Surnames  not  being  specifically  needed  were  left 
to  the  negroes  themselves.  Sometimes  the  family  name  of  the 
owner  was  adopted  as  their  “entitle”  but  not  always.  Johnson, 
Jackson,  and  Williams  were  common  surnames  among  them.  As 
to  the  others,  history,  the  classics  and  Holy  Writ  were  their 
sources.  In  the  same  quarters  might  be  found  George  Washington, 
“Gin’l  Jackson,”  Lord  Cornwallis,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (usually 
reduced  to  Bony  Parts),  Scipio  (Africanus)  Hannibal,  Titus, 
Julius  Caesar,  Cato,  Cupid,  King  Solomon,  Simon  Peter,  and  some 
celebrities  of  the  day.  The  Bible  names  did  not  include  the  ugly 
Hebrew  names  that  some  of  our  early  Americans  in  a  mistaken 
religious  zeal  saddled  upon  their  children.  While  there  were 
numerous  Jerrys  and  Zachs,  the  “lahs”  were  left  out.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  negro  named  Obadiah  or  Jeremiah. 

The  women’s  names  were  as  fanciful  as  those  of  the  men, 
and  often  very  pretty.  Juno,  Minerva,  Daphne,  Venus,  Phyllis, 
Chloe,  the  queens — Cleopatra,  Esther,  Charlotte,  Victoria — then 
Flora,  Violet,  the  stately  Diana,  and  other  beautiful  feminine 
names.  Sambo  and  Dinah  were  not  typical  names  of  the  Southern 
slave  negroes.  There  were  many  Sams,  and  Dinah  was  nearly 
always  Diana.  Many  lovely  names  were  by  common  consent  re> 
served  for  the  negroes.  I  do  not  remember  anyone  but  a  negro 
being  named  Chloe;  in  like  manner,  John  or  Charles  might  be 
found  in  the  quarters,  but  never  the  diminutive  pet  names  Johnny 
or  Charley. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  slave  of  that  time  that  they  were 
so  docile  and  easily  managed,  accepting  the  rule  of  the  mistress 
for  that  of  the  master.  Scarcely  has  such  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
slaves  been  recorded  of  any  other  people.  There  was  no  thought 
of  their  disloyalty.  This  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the 
beneficent  character  of  the  Southern  slavery.  The  attitude  of 
loyalty  was  pronounced  where  the  negroes  came  into  association 
with  the  white  people.  The  more  intelligent  of  their  race  seemed 
to  consider  themselves  in  some  way  allied  to  the  white  family. 
On  the  very  large  plantations  the  slaves  were  of  a  lower  order  of 
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intellect  and  were  kept  in  subjection  by  the  overseer  and  his  negro 
assistant.  Those  negroes  rarely  ever  had  had  a  sight  of  their 
masters,  and  there  was  but  little  change  in  their  condition  wrought 
by  the  war  until  they  were  finally  freed. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Among  the  many  who  have  been  made  to  mouni  the  loss  of 
their  sons,  upon  none  has  it  fallen  more  heavily  than  our  friend 
and  fellow-citizen,  Jesse  E.  Butler,  of  this  county,  who,  less  than 
two  years  ago,  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  partner  for  life, 
has  now  been  made  to  mourn  the  loss  of  three  sons,  as  follows: 

Jesse  Mebceb  Butler,  third  son  of  J.  E.  Butler,  is  no  more. 
He  gladdens  the  domestic  circle  no  more.  No  more  the  sound  of 
his  voice  cheers  the  sad  father,  brothers  and  sisters.  He  fell  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  June,  1862,  in  that  ever  memorable  charge  of 
the  44th  Ga.  Regiment,  after,  or  in  connection  with  the  fight  at 
Mechanicsville.  He  was  24  years,  8  months  and  17  da]rs  old.  He 
volunteered  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Johnson  Guards,  commanded  by  Capt.  S.  P.  Lumpkin.  He  was 
a  worthy  young  man,  an  obedient  and  affectionate  son,  and  an 
orderly  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Mars  Hill,  and  gave 
evidence  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  that  in  camp  he  was  not  for¬ 
getful  of  his  soul’s  eternal  interests,  and  admonished  them  if  they 
should  meet  him  no  more  on  earth  to  meet  him  in  heaven.  But 
death  did  not  stop  his  ravages  into  this  family  here — ^for,  on  the 
7th  day  of  August  last,  Josiah  T.  Butler  died,  in  Virginia,  of 
typhoid  fever,  ag^ed  26  years,  1  month  and  5  days,  he  leaving  a 
young  wife  and  one  child  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss. — Also, 
on  the  8th  day  of  Augrust,  Elijah  M.  Butler,  at  the  same  place 
and  same  disease,  being  27  years,  4  months  and  6  days  old,  leaving 
a  wife  and  infant  to  mourn  as  none  but  the  widow  can  mourn. 
These  two  last  brothers  left  their  houses  and  occupations  on  the 
last  of  June,  1862,  as  recruits  to  the  Johnson  Guards,  but  after 
reaching  the  army  joined  the  Troup  Artillery.  They,  also,  were 
worthy  members  of  the  same  church  with  Mercer,  having  all  three 
joined  during  a  protracted  meeting  held  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1869,  and  we  trust  are  all  resting  from  their  labors  and  toils 
on  earth,  beyond  the  business  and  bustle  of  this  world,  where  no 
more  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  shrill  note  of  the  fife  are  heard, 
calling  them  into  line  for  drill  or  for  battle;  nor  the  loud  roar 
of  the  cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry  or  the  clangor  of  small 
arms,  interrupt  their  silent  repose  beneath  the  soil  of  Virginia; 
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but,  enjoying  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  sainted  dead,  until  awarded  by 
the  trump  of  God,  to  arise  and  meet  Jesus  in  the  air  and  enter 
into  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  heavenly  bliss.  Weep  not,  then,  ye 
widowed  ones;  thou  strickened  father,  weep  not;  weep  not,  fond 
brothers,  sister,  kind  relatives  and  friends — for  your  loss  is  their 
eternal  gain.  L. 

Southern  Watchman,  Dec.  31,  1862. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Capt.  A. 
M.  Reynolds,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  on  the  14th 
September,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Crampton  Gap,  in  Maryland. 
He  was  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  being  in  his  87th  year.  He 
embraced  religion  and  joined  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in 
1855,  and  remained  a  consistent  member  until  his  death.  In  the 
death  of  Capt.  Re3molds,  the  church  lost  a  firm  member,  the 
Masonic  Lodge  one  of  her  brightest  members,  the  Confederate 
Army  a  noble  and  brave  officer,  Jackson  county  one  of  her  most 
prominent  and  useful  citizens.  Capt  Reynolds  was  sheriff  of  Jack- 
son  county,  and  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  the  second  which 
left  the  county,  and  marched  toward  Virginia  on  18th  July,  in 
which  company  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 
But  more  than  all,  he  was  a  good  man — a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband  and  father.  No  words  of  ours  can  do  justice  to  his  de¬ 
votion  to  those  within  the  sacred  circle  of  his  home.  On  sorrow 
such  as  theirs  we  will  not  intrude.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  at 
the  call  of  his  country;  he  tore  himself  from  the  tender  embraces 
of  his  kind  and  affectionate  wife  and  children ;  and  may  God  verify 
His  promise,  that  He  will  be  a  husband  to  the  widow  and  a  father 
to  the  fatherless.  We  deeply  deplore  his  loss.  We  know  that  we 
have  lost  a  worthy  brother;  but  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  We 
deeply  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  wife,  and  tender  her  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  We  resolve  that  our  Lodge  be  draped  in 
mourning  for  the  usual  length  of  time. 

M.  A.  Patman, 

J.  J.  Habvil, 

G.  Edwards, 

R.  White, 

Committee. 


Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  7,  1863. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

John  P.  Corry  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Ehnory 
University. 

Warren  Grice  is  a  lawyer  in  Macon,  who  takes  time  from 
the  present  to  appreciate  better  the  past 

Julia  E.  Ham  continues  her  Old  Canoochee — Ogeechee 
Chronicles. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  typographer,  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
now  living  in  Chicago.  He  has  made  extensive  investigations  into 
the  history  of  early  printing  in  America. 

David  M.  Potter,  Jr.,  is  a  native  of  Augusta  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Emory  University. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Hersehel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia  State  Rights  Unionist.  By 
Percy  Scott  Flippin,  (Richmond:  Press  of  the  Dietz  Publishing 
Co.,  1931.  Pp.  xvi,  886.) 

This  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  each  one  covering  a 
different  period  in  the  colorful  life  of  this  “State  Rights  Unionist.” 
It  carries  19  illustrations,  a  very  full  index  and  numerous  foot' 
notes.  In  its  preparation  Dr.  Flippin  had  access  to  an  unpublished 
autobiography,  tiie  manuscripts  of  many  of  Johnson’s  speeches, 
and  his  letter  books  which  contain  copies,  and  in  many  instances 
the  originals  of  numbers  of  letters  by  him  and  to  him  from  many 
of  the  prominent  men  of  his  time,  not  only  in  Georgia,  but  from 
other  states  as  well.  The  author  did  not  use  all  of  these,  but 
enough  to  show  Johnson’s  attitude,  and  the  position  of  many  of 
the  other  important  political  figures  of  the  day  on  the  grave  issues 
with  which  the  country  was  confronted. 

Any  man  who  was  in  public  life  from  1840  to  1880,  who 
was  twice  on  the  State  bench,  Governor,  United  States  Senator, 
editor,  lawyer,  and  political  leader,  who  was  the  running  mate  of 
Douglas;  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  anti-secession  fight  in  Georgia 
and  who  afterwards  served  as  Confederate  States  Senator,  is 
indeed  a  character  worthy  of  the  historian’s  study  and  the  bio¬ 
grapher’s  art.  In  Herschel  V.  Johnson’s  case  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  left  so  much  material  valuable  as  an  interpretation  of  his  own 
conduct  and  which  sheds  light  on  the  purposes  and  problems  of 
other  outstanding  publicists.  There  was  hardly  a  single  resident 
of  the  South  and  few  in  the  councils  of  the  Republic,  in  the  age 
in  which  he  moved,  whose  career  is  more  interesting,  or  that  was 
fraught  with  more  serious  problems,  who  encountered  more  stupen¬ 
dous  issues,  or  who  met  them  with  greater  brain  or  finer  courage 
than  “Governor  Johnson,”  as  he  is  still  most  frequently  referred 
to  in  his  home  state. 

For  several  decades  the  two  great  parties  in  Georgia  were 
almost  equally  divided,  and  for  most  of  that  time  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  Howell  Cobb  and  Charles  J.  McDonald  were  the  war 
horses  of  the  Democrats.  For  many  years  they  received  on  the 
hustings  the  blows  of  the  Whig  orators.  For  a  large  part  of  that 
period,  Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  were  the 
chieftains  of  the  opposition.  There  have  been  two  good  biographers 
of  Toombs  and  several  of  Stephens,  but  except  for  a  “Memorial 
Volume”  of  Cobb,  which  deals  hardly  at  all  with  his  political  life, 
we  had  practically  no  treatment  until  this  study  by  Dr.  Flippin 
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of  any  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Georgia,  or  of  the  inside 
story,  from  their  standpoint,  of  any  of  oar  Georgia  political 
campaigns. 

Particularly  interesting  also  are  the  comments  in  Johnson's 
letters,  of  his  impressions  of  the  high  officers  in  the  administration 
of  the  Confederate  States  government — ^the  cabinet  members,  and 
their  fitness  for  the  duties  that  confronted  them.  His  relations 
with  President  Davis  were  pleasant.  He  sajrs  of  Davis,  “a  truer, 
braver  man  never  lived,”  but  adds:  "His  errors  were  those  of  the 
head;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  erred.  For  his  responsibility 
was  too  great  for  human  strength  and  the  storm  too  furious  to 
be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  any  one  man.” 

Johnson  did  not  belong  to  the  Toombs-Stephens-Brown  group 
in  Georgia  in  openly  criticizing  Davis  and  his  leadership.  He 
took  the  position  that  Davis  had  been  chosen  President,  was  the 
South's  spokesman,  and  loyalty  to  the  Southern  cause  required 
him  to  support  whole-heartedly  his  policies  when  once  they  had 
been  announced. 

Charlton  in  his  Life  of  James  Jackson,  in  considerable  measure, 
and  Harden  in  his  Life  of  George  M.  Troup,  in  a  larger  one,  let 
their  subjects  speak  for  themselves  on  many  of  the  issues  that  con¬ 
fronted  them.  Dr.  Flippin  follows  this  coarse  in  writing  the  life 
of  Governor  Johnson.  He  illustrates,  explains  and  clarifies  these 
extracts  from  Johnson's  hitherto  unpublished  writings  interspersing 
these  with  illuminating  comments  of  his  own,  and  frequent  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  quoted  reference.  He  has  given  ns  a  connected  view, 
not  only  of  his  subject,  but  of  many  of  the  history  making  move¬ 
ments  of  the  time. 

Naturally,  perhaps,  the  book  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the 
political  life  of  Governor  Johnson;  but  the  personal  side  has  not 
been  overlooked,  and  here  and  there  the  author  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  Johnson  the  man,  the  friend,  the  husband,  the  father,  and  his 
figure  looms  no  smaller  when  viewed  in  those  relationships. 

No  student  of  the  period  can  overlook  this  volume,  and 
certainly  no  person  who  wishes  an  intimate  picture  of  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  Georgia  will  regret  having  read  it. 

Dr.  Flippin  has  laid  us  under  obligations  to  him  for  giving  to 
the  public  this  work.  It  has  been  done  with  care  and  thoroughness. 
It  is  a  worth  while  contribution.  Wabren  Gbice. 

Southern  Commercial  Conventions  1837-1859.  By  Herbert 
Wender,  Ph.  D.  Instructor  in  History,  Ohio  State  University. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science, 
Series  XLVIII,  No.  4.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1980. 
Pp.  240.  $2.00.) 
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The  South  began  consciously  developing  a  nationality  of  its 
own  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  before  it  declared  that  nation¬ 
ality  in  1860  and  1861.  The  slavery  dispute  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  this  movement  as  it  was  not  mentioned  con¬ 
temporaneously  in  connection  with  it.  Of  course,  slavery  was 
fundamentally  a  part  of  the  Southern  economic  and  physiological 
establishment,  and  it  was  taken  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  fact; 
but  the  questions  that  agitated  the  Southern  reformers  and  nation¬ 
alists  were  such  issues  as  grew  out  of  breaking  loose  from  economic 
dependence  on  the  North.  The  South  gradually  was  awakened  to 
a  situation  which  appeared  to  be  intolerable,  the  more  it  thought 
upon  it.  It  was  Southern  wealth  and  Northern  profits;  the  South 
worked  and  slaved  in  the  fields  and  produced  much  raw  material, 
but  the  wiley  North  was  by  its  Yankee  tricks  and  cunningness  able 
to  reap  the  profits  which  the  South  had  sown  and  which  it  felt 
it  should  have  reaped.  The  South  raised  the  cotton,  but  the  North 
marketed  it  abroad  or  manufactured  it  at  home  and  returned  it 
in  the  form  of  finished  products.  The  South  considered  this 
situation  vicious  and  unfair.  Therefore  it  should  establish  direct 
trade  with  Europe  through  Southern  shipping  lines  which  should 
leave  from  Charleston,  Norfolk,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  other 
Southern  ports.  The  Southern  States  were  also  held  under  the 
financial  subjugation  of  the  North.  Even  the  government  pro¬ 
moted  this  situation  by  passing  tariff  laws  and  by  appropriating 
more  money  to  be  spent  in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 

Not  only  was  the  South  under  the  commercial  and  financial 
control  of  the  North,  but  it  was  also  fast  coming  under  the  political 
and  intellectual  domination  of  the  North.  In  fact  in  almost  every 
direction  the  South  looked  it  found  the  North  astride  the  path  of 
Southern  rights  and  Southern  destiny.  Besides  direct  trade  with 
Europe,  a  hundred  other  remedies  were  formulated  and  agitated, 
and  when  finally  it  seemed  that  there  could  be  no  success  in  the 
program,  the  reformers  turned  secessionist  and  decided  that  the 
South  should  rid  itself  of  the  North  and  become  an  independent 
nation. 

The  methods  whereby  the  Sooth  expressed  itself  was  the  so- 
called  commercial  convention.  The  period  of  these  conventions  is 
divided  into  three  divisions,  and  in  each  division  a  new  form  of 
the  movement  was  taken  on.  At  first,  beginning  in  1887  at 
Augusta,  direct-trade  conventions  were  held,  whose  name  indicates 
their  outlook.  This  kind  of  agitation  was  uppermost  to  1839.  Then 
came  the  period  in  the  ’Forties  of  the  railroad  and  internal  im¬ 
provement  conventions,  and  following  this  form  in  1862  and  con- 
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tinuing  down  through  1859,  came  the  commercial  convention  with 
a  varied  program,  which  finally  in  the  last  meeting  at  Vicksburg, 
drifted  into  a  political  gathering,  which  talked  of  little  else  than 
secession  and  Southern  independence. 

Mr.  Wender  in  his  book  gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  many  conventions,  paraphrasing  to  a  very  great 
extent  their  minutes  and  the  reports  of  speeches  made  there.  But 
in  this  very  fact  the  author  has  missed  a  great  opportunity  to 
present  a  well-roimded  account  of  the  antebellum  Southern  men¬ 
tality.  He  gives  little  or  no  background  for  the  conventions,  and 
he  fails  to  wander  out  of  the  official  reports  to  suggest  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  conventions  and  how  important  or  how  unimportant 
they  might  have  been.  The  book  has  too  much  the  appearance  of 
merely  a  patchwork  of  notecards  taken  from  the  convention 
records  and  from  a  few  newspaper  comments  and  put  together 
with  no  great  artistry  or  skill.  There  are  also  various  errors  such 
as  DeBow  at  one  place  and  Debow  at  another,  and  bad  punctu¬ 
ation.  The  footnotes  do  not  conform  to  the  best  usage  or  even 
always  to  a  clear  usage,  and  the  bibliography  tells  very  little. 

History  of  Upson  County,  Georgia.  By  Carolyn  Walker 
Nottingham  and  Evelyn  Hannah.  Macon,  Georgia:  J.  W.  Burke 
Co.,  1930.  Pp.  1122.) 

This  volume  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  county’s  existence, 
though  the  binder’s  title  is  The  Early  History  of  Upson  County. 
It  is  to  a  very  great  extent  a  dictionary  of  names  of  people  who 
have  lived  in  Upson  County,  and  this  information  is  set  forth  in 
lists  of  lotteries  and  land  grants,  of  the  first  realty  owners,  of 
the  censuses  of  1830  and  1860,  of  the  veterans  of  the  various 
wars,  of  marriages,  of  deeds,  of  wills,  of  church,  Bible,  and 
cemetery  records,  and  of  all  county  officials.  Most  of  these  names 
are  recorded  only  by  mention,  but  occasionally  there  are  short 
biographies.  There  are  short  stretches  of  historical  narrative  and 
description  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  county,  the  first 
public  roads,  religious  developments,  town  founding,  schools,  news¬ 
papers,  industries  and  natural  resources,  lawyers,  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  Though  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  volume,  the  narrative  is  well  written  and 
valuable. 

The  amount  of  labor  expended  in  the  compilation  and  writing 
of  this  book  was  immense,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  was  not  in 
vain.  It  seems  to  have  been  blessed  with  few  errors,  and  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  book  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  genealogist.  As 
must  immediately  be  evident,  most  of  the  information  was  secured 
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in  the  county  records,  and  this  might  well  go  without  being  stated ; 
but  there  are  other  materials  which  undoubtedly  were  secured  in 
the  state  archives  in  Atlanta  and  in  other  places.  It  would  have 
been  well  worth  while  to  state  in  a  bibliography  the  sources  on 
which  the  book  was  based  and  their  location.  As  a  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  Upson  County,  this  book  immediately  suggests  its  value. 
In  this  respect  it  might  be  best  considered  a  documentary  history. 
The  blocks  have  been  hewn  from  which  the  structure  of  the  county 
is  yet  to  be  reared.  There  is  now  room  and  need  for  the  builders. 

King  Cotton  Diplomacy.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  By  Frank  Lawrence  Owsley.  (Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.  Pp.  xii,  617.  $5.00.) 

In  his  State  Rights  in  the  Confederacy  Professor  Owsley 
established  himself  as  a  careful  student  of  the  domestic  history  of 
the  Confederacy;  in  this  latest  work  of  his,  he  has  gone  abroad  in 
person  as  well  as  in  subject  matter,  and  has  produced  the  first 
comprehensive  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Confederacy.  His 
opportunities  for  securing  information  have  been  ample  and  he 
has  made  them  serve  him  well.  He  was  the  first  to  explore  fully 
the  British  archives  in  this  field,  and  he  was  absolutely  the  first 
to  make  any  use  of  the  material  in  the  French  archives. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  direction  of  Confederate  diplomacy 
have  been  well  known.  Cotton  was  considered  not  only  king  in 
America,  but  cotton  was  held  to  be  even  a  greater  potentate  in 
Europe.  Thus,  did  the  Confederate  diplomatic  agents  flock  to 
Europe  with  the  distinct  feeling  that  they  could  succeed  in  their 
mission  by  withholding  or  supplying  cotton  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion  demanded.  Although  the  smaller  countries  were  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  attention,  England  and  France  were  early  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  holding  the  keys  to  what  the  Confederacy  would 
unlock.  And  what  they  would  unlock  was  recognition  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  as  an  independent  nation.  It  they  could  secure  this 
recognition  they  had  no  fears  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
secure  their  actual  independence. 

Professor  Owsley  traces  the  various  missions  and  fills  in 
with  established  facts  many  empty  places  which  heretofore  could 
be  filled  only  with  conjectures.  Of  these  old  suppositions,  some 
have  been  confirmed  and  others  have  been  disproved.  A  con¬ 
siderable  boldness  of  treatment  crops  out  in  places,  but  it  is  a 
boldness  amply  supported  by  the  findings.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  work  is  scholarly  throughout  and  that  it  is  supported  by 
a  vast  array  of  sources,  which  bristle  out  in  a  wealth  of  footnotes 
and  converge  in  an  extensive  bibliography. 
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History  of  WUkinson  County  [Georgia].  By  Victor  Davidson. 
(Macon,  Georgia:  The  J.  W.  Burke  Company,  1930.  Pp.  645.) 

Wilkinson  County  is  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia.  It  was 
named  for  James  Wilkinson,  notorious  in  American  history,  but 
the  name  was  chosen  before  his  villanies  had  become  known,  and 
later  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  it  to  Marion  or  Ehnanuel, 
the  old  Spanish  intriguer  won  out,  and  so  it  has  remained  Wilkin¬ 
son  to  this  day.  The  county  was  created  in  1803  out  of  lands  which 
had  been  the  scenes  of  many  stirring  events.  De  Soto  may  have 
marched  across  it,  the  Creek  Indians  certainly  occupied  it  and 
gave  the  state  no  end  of  trouble  before  they  were  finally  forced 
out,  and  Elijah  Clarke  here  attempted  to  found  his  fantastic 
“Trans-Oconee  Republic.”  The  early  history  of  this  region,  before 
it  had  been  created  into  a  county,  appealed  to  the  author  more 
than  the  later  development,  and  following  his  interest  he  has 
written  an  excellent  account  of  the  Indian  period.  This  period  was 
also  more  important,  for  the  events  recounted  applied  to  the 
regions  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  county  when  it  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  also  written  interestingly  of  the  later  period 
down  through  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  days,  but 
the  last  half  century,  which  undoubtedly  has  been  less  heroic  if 
not  less  important,  he  has  left  untouched.  The  last  half  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  a  few  documents  such  as  an  Indian  treaty 
and  Civil  War  letters,  a  list  of  the  coimty  officials  down  to  the 
present,  records  of  wills  and  estates,  marriage  records,  short 
church  histories,  town  histories,  lists  of  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  a  genealogical  appendix  made  up  of  family  histories.  A 
serviceable  index  is  included. 

This  county  history  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  It  is 
written  in  an  interesting  and  straightforward  style,  the  facts  are 
well  selected  and  woven  together,  and  what  is  even  more  it  is 
written  with  a  careful  regard  to  accuracy  of  statement. 

Black  Yeomanry.  Life  on  St.  Helena  Island.  By  T.  J.  Woofter, 
Jr.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1930.  Pp.  xii,  291. 
$3.00.) 

Off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  near  Beaufort,  lies  St. 
Helena  Island,  made  famous  in  history  by  its  seizure  early  in  the 
Civil  War  by  the  Federal  forces  and  its  appropriation  by  the 
negroes  soon  thereafter.  Here  in  isolation  the  negroes  in  complete 
ownership  of  almost  all  of  the  island  developed  their  own  civili¬ 
zation,  scarcely  touched  in  any  way  by  the  neighboring  whites  on 
the  mainland.  But  recent  progress  has  broken  this  isolation 
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through  the  erection  of  a  bridge  from  mainland  to  island,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  a  negro  civilization  in  America  are  fast 
crumbling  before  the  invasion  of  the  whites. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  carried  out  by 
Professor  Woof  ter  and  other  experts  associated  with  him.  The 
party  through  close  contact  with  the  negroes,  brought  about  by 
residing  on  the  island,  studied  the  negroes’  past  history,  their 
songs  and  folk  lore,  their  farming  operations  and  their  communal 
life.  Their  findings  are  authoritatively  and  attractively  set  forth 
in  thirteen  chapter,  under  such  subjects  as  the  island  history, 
songs  and  stories,  health,  occupations,  agriculture,  government, 
education,  and  religion.  Although  Professor  Woof  ter  headed  the 
investigation  and  wrote  most  of  the  book,  Guion  Griffis  Johnson 
wrote  two  chapter  and  Clarence  Heer  wrote  the  one  on  government. 

Although  this  study  was  eminently  worth  while,  it  did  not 
discover  any  remarkable  contributions  the  negroes  had  made  to  the 
civilization  of  the  black  man.  Much  of  what  might  be  thought  to 
be  distinctive  and  unrelated  to  white  contacts  was  merely  the 
survival  of  slave  days.  Even  many  of  the  negro  spirituals  were 
found  to  be  nothing  more  than  outgrowths  of  camp-meeting 
songs  sung  by  the  whites. 

Much  of  the  information  on  which  this  study  was  based  has 
been  promised  later  in  additional  volumes,  documentary  in  nature. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Aesoeiation  for  the 
Year  1929  (Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1980.  Pp.  670.  $1.00.) 

Apart  from  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Historical  As¬ 
sociation,  this  volume  is  made  up  of  the  “Correspondence  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  John  C.  Calhoun  1837-1849,’’  edited  by  Chauncey  S. 
Boucher  and  Robert  P.  Brooks.  These  letters  addressed  to  Calhoun 
come  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  various 
foreign  countries.  His  most  frequent  correspondent  in  Georgia 
was  Wilson  Lumpkin,  though  he  also  received  letters  from  Robert 
Toombs,  H.  V.  Johnson,  and  other  less  noted  Georgians.  Naturally 
in  this  correspondence,  almost  four  hundred  pages,  a  great  number 
of  subjects  were  discussed,  such  as  politics  in  a  thousand  a8i>ects, 
banks,  plantations,  slavery,  tariff,  railroads,  and  on  almost  as  far 
as  the  imagination  could  go. 

The  editors  have  constructed  and  included  a  calendar  of  these 
letters,  and  throughout  the  text  they  have  left  evidence  of  keen 
editorial  eyes  in  the  ample  footnotes  identifying  all  people  and 
things  not  readily  recognized  by  the  casual  reader.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  index,  compiled  by  L.  J.  Ragatz. 
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Introduction  to  Research  in  American  History.  By  Homer 
Carey  Hockett,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1931.  Pp.  xvi,  168.) 

A  great  many  handbooks  on  historical  method  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  but  this  one  seems  to  be  the  best  of  them  all.  It  contains  about 
all  the  information  that  a  person  needs,  to  carry  out  a  scholarly 
and  scientific  investigation  of  an  historical  subject.  As  the  title 
indicates,  the  book  is  related  directly  to  American  history.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  motif,  it  gives  a  great  many  bibliographical  aids  to  those 
people  who  may  be  carrying  out  an  investigation  in  American 
history.  The  book  has  three  divisions:  the  gathering  of  data,  the 
criticism  of  data,  and  historical  composition. 


